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PREFACE. 


tT  had  long  been  the  wish  of  my  late  husband,  Mr.  J.  H.  Ravenshaw, 

of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service,  to  publish  the  photographs  which  the 

Woodbury  Company  have  here  assisted  me  to  reproduce.  Stationed  for  some 

years  at  Maldah  as  Magistrate  and  Collector,  he  had  the  opportunity  of 

exploring  at  leisure  the  still  extant  remains  of  the  old  Capital  of  Bengal,  and 

of  photographing  such  of  these  as  were  most  prominent  and  best  preserved. 

Some  of  his  pictures  will  doubtless  be  familiar  to  my  friends  as  having 

attracted  admiration  at  Photographic  Exhibitions  in  Calcutta  and  elsewhere. 

At  the  beginning  of  1867  Mr.  Ravenshaw  took  furlough  to  England, 

where  he  revised  the  descriptive  notes  which  he  had  made  as  he  examined 

the  ruins,  and  threw  them  together  in  the  form  which  I  have  followed  in  this 

publication ;  but  beyond  printing  a  few  copies  of  his  arranged  text,  he  took 

no  steps  till  his  return  to  India  in  1870.  The  Archaeological  Survey  of 

India  had  then  been  organized  by  Major-General  Cunningham,  and  Mr. 

Ravenshaw  reckoned  on  official  assistance  in  carrying  out  his  undertaking. 
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Some  correspondence  with  the  Government  ensued,  in  which  it  was  proposed 
to  publish  selections  from  Mr.  Ravenshaw’s  photographs,  with  extracts  from 
the  letterpress,  in  the  reports  of  the  Survey.  To  this  selection  my  husband 
demurred,  and  the  correspondence  was  still  proceeding  when  his  death  occurred 
in  1874.  After  some  deliberation  and  consultation  with  friends,  I  determined 
to  publish  the  work  myself,  on  the  plan  projected  by  my  husband. 

Among  the  friends  to  whom  I  am  perhaps  most  indebted  for  the  advice 
and  assistance  which  were  necessary  to  enable  me  to  carry  out  my  resolution, 
was  Mr.  A.  Grote,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 
He  showed  me  that  much  of  Mr.  Ravenshaws  letterpress  had  become  obsolete, 
by  the  publication  in  the  Bengal  Society’s  Journal  of  Mr.  Blochmann’s 
valuable  series  of  historical  papers.  The  text,  too,  of  the  inscriptions  copied 
for  Mr.  Ravenshaw  and  translated  in  his  narrative,  required  careful  verifica¬ 
tion  ;  and  as  rubbings  of  all  these  were  now  to  be  obtained  in  Calcutta,  he 
advised  my  including  in  my  work  the  series  of  facsimiles,  which  have  since 
been  so  beautifully  photozincographed  by  Major  Waterhouse,  R.A.,  of  the 
Surveyor  General’s  Office  in  Calcutta.  A  further  recommendation  of  his,  of 
which  I  have  been  glad  to  avail  myself,  will  be  found  in  the  following  letter, 
which  he  permits  me  here  to  print ; — 

‘‘  I  recommend  your  annotating  your  text  by  extracts  from  Major  W. 
Francklin’s  ‘Journal  of  a  Route  from  Rajemehal  to  Gour,  a.d.  1810,’  which  I 
find  in  MS.  in  the  Survey  Department  of  the  India  Office.  A  memorandum 
on  the  fly  leaf,  dated  Bhaugulpore,  April  12th,  1812,  shows  this  Journal 
to  have  been  sent  by  the  Major  to  the  Honourable  the  Court  of  Directors, 
together  with  a  ‘  map  and  drawings,  etc.,  etc.,’  which  are  not  now  to  be 
found  in  the  office.  Major  Francklin,  whose  name  is  well  known  as  a  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  early  volumes  of  the  Asiatic  Researches,  held  in  1810  the 
post  of  ‘  Regulating  Officer  at  Bhaugulpore.’ 

“  His  descriptions  for  many  of  the  ruins  are  fuller  and  more  technical 
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than  those  of  Buchanan  Hamilton,  who  was  then  engaged  on  his  survey  of 
Bengal,  while  the  text  which  accompanies  Creighton’s  drawings  scarcely  pre¬ 
tends  to  give  any  description  at  all.  I  cannot  find  in  the  India  Office 
Library  Catalogues  any  mention  of  Moffat’s  Calcutta  publication  of  these 
drawings,  but  if  the  volume  of  1817,  published  by  Black,  Parbury  &  Allen,  is, 
as  I  suspect,  a  reprint  of  it,  I  concur  in  the  criticism  bestowed  on  the  illustrations 
by  Buchanan  Hamilton  (Martin’s  ‘Eastern  India,’  vol.  iii,  p.  71).  Creighton, 
it  is  true,  had  been  resident  in  the  Gomaltf  factory  since  1786;  but  the 
difference  between  the  state  of  the  ruins  as  figured  by  him,  and  as  described 
by  Buchanan  Hamilton  and  Major  Francklin  within  the  next  twenty  years,  is 
too  marked  to  justify  the  belief  that  it  is  due  only  to  their  further  dilapida¬ 
tion.  Creighton’s  pencil  and  brush  must  to  some  extent  have  restored  the 
buildings,  though  perhaps  inadvertently,  as  supposed  by  Buchanan  Hamilton.” 

The  result  of  giving  effect  to  these  suggestions  has  been,  I  trust,  to  add 
to  the  historical  value  of  my  late  husband’s  work.  To  Mr.  Blochmann  I  am 
under  the  greatest  obligations  for  the  readiness  with  which  at  my  request  he 
revised,  almost  to  the  extent  of  re-writing,  a  large  part  of  Mr.  Ravenshaw’s 
text,  and  added  the  chapter  explanatory  of  the  Inscriptions  which  closes  this 
work.  To  Mr.  Grote  I  have  also  to  return  my  cordial  thanks,  as  well  for  the 
annotations  that  bear  his  initials,  as  for  the  additions  which  he  has  frequently 
introduced  into  the  text  where  it  required  to  be  made  clearer. 

CAROLINE  RAVENSHAW. 

22nd  May,  1878. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

GAUR  IN  ITS  RUINS. 

ONCEALED  in  deep  jungle,  and  situated  in  perhaps  one  of  the  least- 
civilized  districts  of  the  Bengal  Presidency,  are  to  be  found  the 
ruins  of  Gaur,  or  Lak’hnauti,  once  the  capital  and  the  most  populous 
city  of  Eastern  India,  as  well  under  the  Hindu,  as  under  the  first  Mu¬ 
hammadan  dynasties. 

These  ruins  are  situated  about  eight  miles  to  the  south  of  Angrdzabad 
(English  Bazar),  the  civil  station  of  the  district  of  Maldah,  and  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Bhagfrathf,  a  stream  which  joins  the  Ganges  below  Gaur.  The 
present  course  of  the  latter  river,  now  distant  some  six  miles  to  the  west¬ 
ward,  appears  to  be  fast  cutting  its  way  back  towards  the  old  city,  beneath 
the  walls  of  which  it  formerly  flowed  nearly  in  the  same  course  as  that  now 
occupied  by  the  Bhagfrathf.  This  is  the  generally  accepted  opinion,  though 
some  accounts  relate  that  the  Ganges  flowed  to  the  east,  and  that  the  great 
embankments  which  still  exist  in  that  direction  were  constructed  to  protect 
the  city  from  its  encroachments.  The  natural  features  of  the  surrounding 
country  in  some  degree  favour  this  opinion,  for  the  entire  district  of  Maldah 
is  interspersed  with  large  tracts  of  low  ground,  swamps,  and  hollows,  overgrown 
with  the  hijal-tree  ( Barringtonia  actttangula),  which  may  not  improbably,  in 
times  gone  by,  have  formed  the  beds  of  one  or  more  great  rivers. 

The  traditions  that  have  been  handed  down  of  the  wealth  and  magnificence 
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of  Gaur  would  appear  almost  fabulous,  did  not  the  immense  space  covered  by 
its  ruins,  the  extent  of  its  walls,  the  magnificent  proportions  of  its  gateways, 
and  the  elaborate  architecture  of  its  public  buildings  and  palaces,  all  bear  testi¬ 
mony  that  the  traditions  in  this  case  are  no  fictions.  The  history  of  the  city, 
under  Hindu  rule,  is  lost  in  the  lapse  of  centuries  since  the  Muhammadan 
conquest  in  a.h.  595  (a.d.  1198).*  It  is  known  to  have  attained  its  magni¬ 
ficence  under  the  Moslem  rule,  and  to  have  continued  great  till  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  Portuguese  historian,  Faria  y  Souza,  describes 
it  as  containing  1,200,000  inhabitants,  and  as  so  crowded  that,  at  the  time  of 
religious  festivals  and  processions,  numbers  of  people  were  trodden  to  death. 
The  streets  are  stated  to  have  been  broad,  straight,  and  lined  on  both  sides 
with  trees  to  protect  the  populace  from  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

Vandalism,  as  well  as  Time,  has  contributed  to  the  general  destruction  of  the 
ancient  capital.  There  is  not  a  village,  scarce  a  house,  in  the  district  of  Maldah, 
or  in  the  surrounding  country,  that  does  not  bear  evidence  of  having  been 
partially  constructed  from  its  ruins.  The  cities  of  Murshidabad,  Maldah,  Raj- 
mahal,  and  Rangpiir,  have  almost  entirely  been  built  with  materials  from  Gaur, 
and  even  its  few  remaining  edifices  are  being  daily  despoiled. 

The  term  Gaur  not  only  includes  the  city  within  its  fortified  walls,  but 
also  its  extensive  suburbs.  The  walled  city  was  probably  about  ten  miles 
long,  by  one  mile  and  a  half  broad,  but  the  environs  extended  to  twenty  miles 
in  length  by  three  or  four  in  width. 

The  boundary  embankments  still  exist :  they  were  works  of  vast  labour, 
and  were,  on  the  average,  about  40  feet  in  height,  being  from  180  to  200  feet  at 
the  base.  The  facing  throughout  was  of  masonry,  and  numerous  buildings  and 
edifices  appear  to  have  crowned  their  summits  ;  but  the  whole  of  the  masonry 
has  now  disappeared,  and  the  embankments  are  overgrown  with  a  dense  jungle, 
impenetrable  to  man  and  affording  a  safe  retreat  for  various  beasts  of  prey. 
The  eastern  embankment  was  double,  a  deep  moat,  about  150  yards  wide, 
separating  the  two  lines.  A  main  road  ran  north  and  south  through  the  city, 
its  course  being  still  traceable  by  the  remains  of  bridges  and  viaducts.  The 
western  face  of  the  city  is  now  open,  and  probably  always  was  so,  having  been 
well  protected  by  the  Ganges,  which,  as  already  observed,  ran  under  its  walls. 
In  the  centre  of  the  north  and  south  embankments  are  openings,  showing  that 

*  This  is  the  date  assumed  by  Mr.  Blochmann,  J.B.A.S.  XLIV.  Pt.  i,  p.  276.  Mr.  Thomas  fixes 
it  four  years  later,  and  Major  Raverty  as  many  years  earlier,  or  in  a.d.  1194. — A.  G. 
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these  fortifications  had  been  perforated  to  afford  ingress  to  and  egress  from 
the  city.  At  the  northern  entrance  there  are  no  remains,  but  at  the  southern 
still  stands  the  Kutwali  Gate,  a  beautiful  ruin  measuring  fifty-one  feet  in 
height  under  the  archway. 

Within  the  space  enclosed  by  these  embankments  and  the  river,  stood  the 
city  of  Gaur  proper,  and  in  the  south-west  corner  was  situated  the  Fort  con¬ 
taining  the  palace,  of  which  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  so  little  is  left. 
Early  in  the  present  century  there  was  much  to  be  found  here  worthy  of 
notice,  including  many  elegantly  carved  marbles  ;  but  these  are  said  to  have 
become  the  prey  of  the  Calcutta  undertakers  and  others  for  monumental  pur¬ 
poses.  On  the  road-side,  between  the  palace  and  the  Bhagfrathf  river,  there 
now  lies,  split  in  twain,  a  vast  block  of  hornblende,  which,  having  been  carried 
thus  far,  has  been  dropped  and  left  as  broken  on  the  highway  to  bear  its  testi¬ 
mony  against  the  spoilers.  Surrounding  the  palace  is  an  inner  embankment 
of  similar  construction  to  that  which  surrounds  the  city,  and  even  more  over¬ 
grown  with  jungle.  A  deep  moat  protects  it  on  the  outside. 

Radiating  north,  south,  and  east  from  the  city,  other  embankments  are  to 
be  traced  running  through  the  suburbs,  and  extending  in  certain  directions  for 
thirty  or  forty  miles.  These  include  the  great  causeways,  or  main  roads  leading 
to  the  city,  which  were  constructed  by  Sultan  Ghiyasuddm.*  The  greater  part 
of  them  were  metalled,  and  here  and  there  they  are  still  used  as  roads,  but 
most  of  them  are,  like  those  within  the  city,  overgrown  with  thick  jungle. 

The  whole  country  within  the  fortifications,  and  indeed,  for  many  miles 
around,  is  wild,  and  studded  with  numerous  tanks  or  reservoirs,  which,  with  one 
exception,  are  overgrown  with  rank  grass  and  reeds,  and  abound  in  alligators. 
The  undulations  of  the  surface  are  caused  by  fallen  ruins ;  and  the  unproductive 
character  of  the  soil,  mingled  as  it  is  with  broken  bricks  and  debris,  has,  until 
within  the  last  few  years,  prevented  any  attempt  to  bring  it  under  cultivation. 
Mustard  crops  are  now  raised  upon  it,  and  in  the  month  of  December  the 

*  Minhaj-i-Saraj,  the  author  of  the  Tabakat-i-Nasiri,  who  visited  Gaur  in  641  A.H.  (1243  A.D.)  or  seven¬ 
teen  years  after  Ghiydsuddi'n’s  death,  thus  speaks  of  these  important  causeways  :  “  From  Lakhanavati 
to  the  gate  of  the  city  of  Lakhan-or,  on  the  one  side  and  as  far  as  Di'w-kot  on  the  other  side,  the  Sultan 
Ghiyasud-Di'n  Iwaz  caused  an  embankment  to  be  constructed,  extending  about  ten  days’  journey,  for  this 
reason,  that  in  the  rainy  season  the  whole  of  that  tract  becomes  inundated  and  that  route  is  filled  with 
mud-swamps  and  morass,  and  if  it  were  not  for  these  dykes,  it  would  be  impossible  for  people  to  carry 
out  their  intentions,  or  reach  the  various  structures  and  inhabited  places,  except  by  means  of  boats.  From 
his  time,  through  the  construction  of  these  embankments,  the  route  was  opened  up  to  the  people  at 
large.” — Bib.  Indica,  Tabakat-i-Nasiri,  Raverty’s  translation,  p.  586. — A.  G. 
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whole  countr}^  is  golden  with  a  profusion  of  mustard-blossom,  relieved  by 
creepers  and  wild  flowers.  As  the  cold  season  advances  the  scene  varies, 
but  is  still  attractive,  for  the  country  abounds  in  Simul  or  silk  cotton  trees 
(Bombax  malabarician),  and  in  January  their  leafless  branches  burst  into  bloom 
with  brilliant  crimson  flowers,  the  glare  of  which  is  softened  by  the  delicate 
green  of  the  tamarind  trees.  A  month  later  the  Sfmul  flowers  fade  and  the 
pods  shed  their  silky  fibre,  which,  falling  on  the  ground,  covers  it,  as  it  were, 
with  a  coating  of  snow. 

Such  is  Gaur  of  the  present  day :  a  lamentable  wreck  of  its  former  elegance 
and  grandeur. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

A  RIDE  THROUGH  THE  RUINS. 

HE  description  of  the  ruins  which  follows  applies  to  them  as  they 
stood  when  photographed  in  1865-67,  and  as  they  would  most  con¬ 
veniently  be  visited  in  succession  by  a  person  wishing  to  explore 
Gaur.  The  state  of  the  country  to  be  traversed  would  require  the  use  of  a 
horse  or  elephant ;  and  the  best  point  from  which  to  start  on  such  an  expe¬ 
dition  would  be  the  English  Bazaar. 

On  leaving  the  Maldah  station,  signs  of  the  proximity  of  ruins  at  once 
meet  the  view ;  indeed  they  exist  within  the  town,  for  there  is  scarcely  a 
building  in  Angrezabad  that  does  not  display  in  its  construction  portions 
either  of  embossed  brick,  encaustic  tiles,  or  carved  marbles  that  once  belonged 
to  Gaur, 

Very  shortly  after  passing  the  first  milestone  on  the  road  to  Rajmahal, 
we  come  upon  a  high  raised  road,  beautifully  wooded  on  both  sides  with 
mangoe  trees.  This  was  one  of  the  causeways  of  Ghiyasuddm.  To  the 
right  may  be  observed  several  other  similar  embankments,  now  overgrown 
with  forest  trees,  which  are  said  to  have  at  one  time  enclosed  the  royal 
palace  of  Ballal  Sen,  whose  dynasty  was  subverted  by  the  Muhammadan 
invasion.  To  the  left  another  causeway,  running  across  a  swamp,  leads  to 
the  northern  suburbs  of  Gaur,  and  extends  to  the  Durbasini  gate  on  the 
banks  of  the  Bhagirathi.  From  the  junction  point  of  these  causeways  we 
ride  eastward  for  about  two  miles,  and  then  take  a  circuitous  route,  which, 
after  a  further  ride  of  four  miles,  brings  us  to  the  banks  of  perhaps  the  largest 
piece  of  artificial  water  in  the  world. 
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The  Great  Sugar  Dight. 


This  piece  of  artificial  water  is  nearly  one  mile  long  by  half  a  mile  broad; 
the  actual  water  itself  measures  i,6oo  yards  by  800  yards.  Its  length  is  from 
north  to  south,  proving  its  Hindu  origin ;  indeed,  nearly  all  the  great  reser¬ 
voirs  of  Gaur  and  the  surrounding  country  give  similar  evidence  of  their  being 
the  work  of  Hindiis.  The  Sagar  Dighi  had  six  ghats  or  landing  places  of 
masonry,  each  sixty  yards  in  breadth ;  four  of  these  faced  each  other  on  the 
east  and  west  banks,  and  there  were  two  on  the  north  and  south  sides.  These 
are  now  only  distinguishable  by  the  mass  of  bricks  and  stones  accumulated  over 
their  ruins,  and  by  the  more  gradual  slope  of  the  banks  towards  the  water’s 
edge. 

This  great  work  is  said  to  have  been  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Lach- 
man  Sdn,  about  a.h.  520  (a.d.  1126). 

On  the  west  may  be  obtained  a  full  view  of  the  extent  of  this  reservoir. 
It  is  a  beautiful  scene  :  the  high  banks  formed  by  the  excavations  are  densely 
wooded  to  the  water’s  edge,  which  is  overgrown  with  rank  tall  grass. 
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Tomb  of  Makhdum  A  khz  Sirdjuddin. 


At  the  north-west  corner  of  the  tank,  but  approachable  only  through  a 
heavy  bamboo  jungle,  is  an  endowment  to  Makhdum  Shah,  a  saint  whose  tomb 
is  still  standing.  This  is  conspicuous  for  its  two  small  but  elegant  arches.  On 
the  northern  door  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  mausoleum  is  the  following  inscrip¬ 
tion,  engraved  on  black  hornblende : — 


(Vide  Facsimile,  No.  i6,  Plate  53.) 

^  \  ^ 

‘  The  door  of  the  tomb  of  the  venerated  Makhdiim  Shaikh  Akhf  Siraj- 
uddin  was  built  by  the  great  and  liberal  king,  ’Alauddunyawaddfn  Abul 
Muzaffar  Husain  Shah,  the  king,  son  of  Sayyid  Ashraf  ubHusaini — may 
God  perpetuate  his  kingdom  and  rule!  In  the  year  916  a.h.  (a.d.  1510).’* 

*  Major  Francklin’s  report  gives  the  two  following  inscriptions  as  being  recorded  in  the  Tughra 
character  over  the  gateways  of  this  Durgah  : — 

Quran,  Sura  Ixi.  13,  and  xii.  64. 

‘  Assistance  is  from  God  and  victory  at  hand,  and  God  is  the  guardian  and  protector  of  the 
faithful,  and  He  is  the  most  merciful,  the  most  compassionate.’ 

Over  another  gateway,  at  the  same  place  : — 

^  LS^ 

J  jJls.  ^  AjlULij  A-Owtt  a13\  txluL  ♦ . 

♦*  Sr 

‘  This  gateway  was  erected  by  the  most  illustrious  sovereign  Sultan  the  Huseini  Ala  Uddinnya 
o  ud  din  bin  Ashraf  ul  Huseini,  whose  dominion  may  God  perpetuate,  A.H.  910.’ — A.  G. 
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yan  yan  Miydn  Mosque. 


Near  the  mausoleum  stands  a  very  elegant  mosque  of  embossed  brick, 
known  as  the  Jan  Jan  Miyan  mosque,  so  called  after  a  lady  of  that  name.  It 
is  supported  inside  by  fine  stone  pillars.  This  building  is  in  excellent  repair, 
and,  though  much  overgrown  with  trees  projecting  from  all  quarters  of  the 
roof,  the  domes  are  still  standing.  The  following  inscription  is  in  good  preser¬ 
vation  over  the  centre  door : — 

(Vide  No.  25,  Plate  58.) 

‘The  Prophet  says,  “He  who  builds  a  mosque  for  God,  will  have  a  house 
like  it  built  for  him  in  Paradise.”  This  Jami  Mosque  was  built  during  the 
reign  of  the  king,  the  son  of  a  king,  Ghiyasuddunya-waddfn  Abul  Muzaffar 
Mahmud  Shah,  the  king,  son  of  Husain  Shah,  the  king — may  God  perpetuate 
his  kingdom  and  rule.  Its  builder  is  a  lady, — May  she  long  live,  and  may  God 
continue  her  high  position!  941  a.h.  (a.d.  1534-35).’* 


*  Major  Francklin  records  this  inscription,  omitting  the  words 

•  ♦♦ 


A.  G. 
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Sadulapur  Ghat. 


At  a  little  more  than  a  mile  from  the  mosque,  a  bye  path  leads  to  the  Bhagf- 
rathi  River  at  Sadulapur  Ghat,  a  place  of  peculiar  sanctity  to  the  Hindus. 
Throughout  the  period  of  Muhammadan  rule  in  Gaur,  this  spot  alone  was 
left  to  the  Hindu  population  for  the  performance  of  their  sacred  rites,  and 
here  all  the  dead  were  burnt.  The  sacred  ghat  still  exists  on  the  banks  of 
the  stream,  and  thousands  annually  attend  to  celebrate  their  worship  of  the 
local  deity.  Just  above  the  bank  is  a  beautiful  grove  of  very  old  trees,  which 
afford  a  grateful  and  refreshing  shade  to  the  pilgrims.  From  this  point  com¬ 
menced  the  outer  rampart  of  the  city,  running  east  from  the  stream. 
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Following  the  outer  rampart  till  it  reaches  the  high  road,  a  ride  south¬ 
ward  of  two  miles  brings  us  to  the  second  line  of  ramparts  which  enclosed  the 
actual  city,  separating  about  one-third  of  it  to  the  north.  This  northern  part 
is  somewhat  marshy,  and  was  never  apparently  so  densely  inhabited  as  the  rest 
of  the  city.  An  entrance  in  the  rampart  points  out  the  place  where  the  northern 
gate  once  stood,  but  of  the  gate  itself  there  are  no  remains.  The  road  passes 
through  the  opening,  and  we  find  ourselves  among  ruins  and  tanks  of  every  size, 
all  overgrown  with  weeds  and  tall  rank  grass.  Handsome  hornblende  pillars, 
once  the  portals  of  a  building  now  completely  demolished,  stand  on  the  left. 
Their  size  and  great  weight  seems  to  have  protected  them  from  being  carried 
off.  It  is  said  that  they  belonged  to  the  house  of  the  Diwan  or  prime  minister 
of  the  city.  A  short  distance  beyond,  we  arrive  at  the  Piyasbari  tank,  literally 
‘  the  abode  of  thirst.’  Its  waters  are  supposed  to  have  been  so  poisonous  as 
to  destroy  life  in  a  few  days,  and  as  Abul  Fazl  tells  us,  ‘  criminals  capitally 
condemned  were,’  until  Akbar  stopped  the  practice,  ‘  allowed  no  other  drink 
than  this  water.’* 

Further  on  is  another  tank,  the  banks  of  which  are  beautifully  wooded, 
and  abound  in  ruins.  It  has  long  had  a  local  reputation  for  its  so-called  tame 
alligators,  which  come  for  their  food  to  the  call  of  a  pious  Maulawi. 

Here  we  leave  the  road,  and  at  a  short  distance  to  the  west  reach  the 
village  of  Ramkdl,  where,  on  the  12th  June  and  three  succeeding  days,  a  large 
Mdla  or  fair  is  yearly  held.  It  is  much  frequented  by  the  Barindis  or 
inhabitants  of  the  Barind,  a  large  tract  of  undulating  and  wild  country  to  the 
east  of  Maldah.  These  Barindis  are  a  peculiar  race  differing  from  both  Hindu 
and  Muhammadan.  Quiet  and  peaceably  disposed,  they  seldom  leave  their 
forest  retreats,  and  live  altogether  apart  from  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
district.  In  form  they  are  short  thick-set  men,  with  high  cheek  bones,  and 
somewhat  resemble  the  Asamese  in  appearance. 

*  See  Gladwin’s  translation  of  Ain  Akbari,  vol.  ii.  p.  8,  whence  Montgomery  Martin  has  probably 
borrowed  the  same  tradition.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  noxious  property  of  this  water  was  a  fable 
even  in  Abul  Fazl’s  time,  but  had  it  been  suppressed  as  such  in  the  Ain,  the  courtly  historian  would 
have  lost  the  opportunity  of  ascribing  to  Akbar  the  discontinuance  of  an  inhuman  practice.  At  all 
events,  the  water  is  described  in  Major  Francklin’s  report  as  ‘excellent’ — A.  G. 
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Golden  Mosque. 

On  some  raised  ground  immediately  to  the  south  of  Ramkdl  stands  the 
Baradiwari,  or  Great  Golden  Mosque,  perhaps  the  finest  memorial  of  Gaur. 
An  arched  corridor  running  along  the  whole  front  of  the  original  building  is 
the  principal  portion  now  standing.  It  is  faced  throughout  with  large  blocks 
of  black  hornblende,  and  measures  i8o  feet  in  length  by  8o  in  breadth.  There 
are  eleven  arches  on  either  side  of  the  corridor,  and  one  at  each  end  of  it, 
from  which  probably  the  Mosque  has  obtained  the  name  of  Baradiwari  or  ‘  the 
twelve  doored.’  These  arches  are  surmounted  by  eleven  domes  in  fair  preser¬ 
vation.  Of  the  rest  of  the  building  only  the  outer  wall  remains ;  two  of  the 
Illustrations  give  portions  of  the  inner  side  of  this  wall  where  it  joins  the 
corridor  at  the  north  and  south  ends.  The  central  space  is.  covered  with 
broken  columns,  large  stones  and  masses  of  masonry  overgrown  with  jungle. 
To  the  east  of  the  mosque  is  a  courtyard  with  three  gates,  all  in  a  most  di¬ 
lapidated  state,  and  facing  the  east  gate  is  a  fine  tank.  Huge  pipal  trees  grow 
out  of  every  crevice,  and  a  forest  of  tamarinds  so  completely  enshrouds  the 
building,  that  from  no  quarter  can  an  exterior  view  be  obtained  of  it.  There 
is  no  inscription  whatever  on  the  building,  but  it  was  commenced  by  Husain 
Shah,  and  completed  by  his  son  Nu^rat  Shah.* 


*  This  mosque  is  thus  described  by  Major  Francklin,  in  whose  time  the  inscription  appears  to 
have  been  in  its  place : — 

‘It  is  a  building  of  a  very  extraordinary  construction.  You  enter  by  an  arched  gateway  of 
stone  twenty-six  feet  in  height  and  six  in  breadth.  After  passing  through  some  very  thick  jungle, 
you  approach  the  building. 

‘  The  mosque  in  form  resembles  an  oblong  square,  and  originally  consisted  of  four  separate 
colonnades,  arched  and  roofed  over,  and  covered  by  handsome  domes,  in  all  forty-four  in  number. 
The  front  of  this  mosque  is  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  length,  and  forty  feet  in  height ;  eleven 
arched  doorways  of  solid  stone,  ten  feet  high  by  six  broad,  afford  a  noble  entrance  ;  six  minarets, 
or  columns  of  brown  stone  faced  with  black  marble,  adorn  the  building ;  bands  of  blue  marble  about 
twelve  inches  in  breadth  embrace  the  column  from  the  base  to  the  capital,  and  are  adorned  with  a 
profusion  of  flower-work  carved  in  the  marble.  The  four  aisles  or  cloisters  which  compose  this 
magnificent  building  are  of  unequal  dimensions, — that  on  entering  is  the  largest.  The  arched  door¬ 
ways,  both  within  and  on  the  outside,  are  faced  with  black  marble,  but  above  them  the  domes  are 
built  of  brick. 

‘  The  plinths  of  the  outer  doorways  are  each  ornamented  with  three  roses  carved  in  stone. 
The  arches  are  pointed,  and  may  be  defined  to  be  of  the  Saracenic  style  of  architecture — they 
resemble  those  of  many  of  the  mosques  at  old  Delhi,  erected  by  Patan  sovereigns  of  the  Ghor  and 
Lodi  dynasties. 

‘  The  whole  appearance  of  this  building  is  strikingly  grand,  exhibiting  the  taste  and  munificence 
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of  the  Prince  who  erected  it.  To  me  it  appeared  extraordinary  that  more  notice  had  not  been 
taken  of  it  by  travellers  who  have  visited  the  spot. 

‘As  the  mosque  bears  no  marks  whatever  of  gold,  its  name  Sona  Masjid  must,  in  my  opinion, 
have  originated  in  the  bulkiness  of  the  materials  and  the  expense  of  the  erection,  as  both  the  stone 
and  marble  of  which  it  is  composed  are  of  great  solidity  and  durability,  and  were  no  doubt  brought 
from  a  considerable  distance. 

‘  Three  out  of  the  four  colonnades  are  in  a  dilapidated  state,  but  sufficient  remains  in  that  which 
is  perfect  to  show  the  original  design  of  the  work. 

‘The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  inscription  on  this  building,  cut  in  the  Toghra  character.  The 
letters  are  about  nine  inches  in  length  : 


^  1  ^  im - ^  ~ —  --  ■  —  [  _c;r —  ^ 

♦♦  **  *t  ♦♦  '  ♦♦  ♦♦ 


‘kii  \  ^ 


“The  Prophet  (on  whom  be  the  blessing  of  God!)  has  said.  He  who  builds  a  mosque  for  God,  de¬ 
serves  Paradise.  This  Jami’  Mosque  was  erected  by  the  most  illustrious  Sultan,  son  of  a  Sultan  Na^ir- 
uddm-wuddunya  Abul  Muzaffar  Nugrat  Shah  Sultan,  son  of  Husain  Shah  Sultan,  son  of  Sayyid  Ashraf, 
the  Husaim',  may  God  perpetuate  his  rule,  A.h.  932  (a.d.  1526).” 

This  inscription  will  be  seen  to  bear  date  in  the  year  previous  to  that  of  the  Nu^rat  Shah  in¬ 
scription,  No.  17,  published  by  Mr.  Blochmann,  J.  B.  A.  S.  vol.  xliii.  pt.  i.  p.  307.  The  latter  seems  to 
have  been  found  in  private  hands  at  Serampur,  and  also  records  the  foundation  of  a  Jami  Mosque. 

—A.  G. 
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Passing  through  the  corridor  of  the  Golden  Mosque,  which  is  sufficiently 
large  to  admit  mounted  elephants,  the  huge  rampart  of  the  fortress,  covered 
with  forest  trees,  faces  the  view  to  the  south,  and  a  little  to  the  west,  per¬ 
forating  the  rampart,  stands  the  Dakhil  or  Salami  Gate,  the  northern  entrance 
to  the  fort.  The  surrounding  moat  can  be  forded  in  dry  weather,  and  this 
elegant  gateway  entered.  It  is  built  very  substantially  of  small  red  bricks, 
which  are  generally  employed  in  the  Gaur  structures,  and  shows  signs  of 
having  been  highly  ornamented  with  embossed  bricks,  traces  of  which  can  still 
be  seen,  even  on  the  dilapidated  towers  which  adorn  the  four  corners.  The 
arch  is  of  great  height,  and  forms  a  corridor  through  the  gateway  of  112  feet 
in  length.  On  either  side  of  this  passage  there  are  four  doors  leading  into 
rooms,  which  were  probably  used  by  the  guard.  The  front  of  the  building 
is  70  feet.  There  is  no  memorial  stone  left,  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
built  by  Barbak  Shah  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  fort  was  nearly  one  mile  in  length,  and  averaged  from  600  to  800 
yards  in  breadth ;  the  base  of  the  rampart  which  surrounded  it,  and  which  was 
faced  with  masonry,  was  180  feet  wide.  This  masonry  has  altogether  fallen, 
but  excavations  in  any  part  lay  the  stones  and  brickwork  bare.  It  is  probable 
that  the  heights  of  this  vast  rampart  were  once  topped  with  houses,  but  they 
are  now  overgrown  with  trees  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  jungle  is  scarcely 
penetrable. 


G  A  UR. 
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Bdis  Gaji  IVall. 

Within  the  Dakhil  gateway  a  vast  scene  of  desolation  confronts  us.  The 
entire  enclosure  is  crowded  with  the  ruins  of  buildings,  of  which  scarce  one  re¬ 
mains.  Proceeding  due  south  there  are  several  mounds,  on  more  than  one  of 

which  stood  other  gates,  including  the  Chand  Gate  figured  by  Creighton, 

/ 

forming  a  triumphal  entry  to  the  palace.  In  the  south-west  corner  of  the  fort 
stood  the  palace,  of  which  some  of  the  walls  still  exist.  They  are  66  feet  in 
height,  and  of  great  thickness,  and  were  called  Baisgajf  (22  yards)  in  conse¬ 
quence.  The  space  enclosed  by  these  walls  was  700  yards  long  by  250  wide, 
and  was  divided  into  three  courts,  of  which  the  north  court  was  again  sub¬ 
divided.  It  is  now  a  mere  mass  of  ruins,  one  small  tomb  and  some  of  the 
partition  walls  alone  standing."^ 

% 

*  Major  Francklin,  describing  the  palace  walls,  says : 

‘The  upper  part  of  the  parapet  is  decorated  with  a  profusion  of  flower  work  carved  in  the  brick. 
The  palace  is  entirely  in  ruins.  It  was  formerly  divided  into  three  parts,  viz.  the  public  hall  of  audience, 
the  dwelling  house  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  .  Imperial  harem.  At  its  western  entrance  formerly  stood 
the  famous  Chand  Darwazah,  built  of  brick  and  stone  in  a  rich  style  of  Mussalman  architecture.  It 
is  now  verging  daily  to  decay,  though  its  remains  are  even  still  magnificent. 

‘  The  following  inscription  in  Arabic  was  found  at  Goamalti.  It  is  cut  in  the  Toghra  character 
of  the  largest  dimensions  upon  a  black  stone,  the  original  of  which  is  now  in  my  possession.  The 
inscription  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  both  the  palace  and  gateway  were  the  works  of  a  powerful 
and  munificent  prince : 


yj 

*  ^ 

«• 


*  (Jj^\ 

J\j:^  ^  ^ 
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*  ^  jli 

*  i}j^  J 

Cjj  ^l^i*A0  cl3V3  ^ 

*  ^  U 

j^\  Lj4iJ\ 

^liilLwJ  ^  ^S^^XrO 

^  ^CNiaW  ^  • 


*  A-w)  li  l.g.l:s:  Li/?^  ^r4-' 
*  '^'^J  WA  j 

*  L^\j 

*  AjLtdJI^to^^  j  AIaaJ  j  lW\ 

*  (JLj\  iAili 

*  <2(\lj  ^cAai-j _jj^^ 

*  ^i]\  <jAa^  cAjjA  (^IkL; 

*  ^  <is.A»xJ 


‘  Praise  be  unto  God  who  is  the  lord  of  grace  and  of  benefits,  God  who  neither  slumbers  nor  sleeps. 

‘  Let  thanksgiving  also  be  ■  offered  to  Muhammad,  the  most  excellent  of  created  beings,  the  chosen, 
the  seal  of  the  Prophets,  who  by  his  coming  manifested  the  path  of  Truth  and  Justice  to  the  nations. 

•  ‘  And  blessings  be  on  his  descendants,  who  are  the  foundation  of  the  right  way. 

‘  And  upon  his  Companions,  who  are  equally  desirous  of  God  openly  or  secretly. 

‘Afterwards  to  him  who  reposeth  on  the  mercy  of  the  Most  High.  The  Prince,  scattering  the 
seeds  of  beneficence  and  diffusing  the  waters  of  gladness  ;  the  Sultan,  protection  of  the  universe,  pillar 
of  religion,  the  illustrious  Barbak  Shah,  son  of  the  most  esteemed  Sayyid,  exemplary  to  the  nations, 
Sultan  Mahmud  Shah,  model  of  justice,  equally  renowned  with  the  princes  of  the  two  Iraks,  of  Syria 
and  Arabia,  yielding  to  none  of  the  princes  of  the  earth  in  generosity  and  liberality,  without  an  equal, 
a  Prince  whose  habitation  resembles  Paradise,  whose  palace  is  the  refuge  of  the  unfortunate. 

‘  Behold  a  reservoir  of  water,  flowing  under  the  palace,  resembling  the  waters  of  Paradise  whose 
streams  afford  consolation  to  the  afflicted. 

‘  Within  this  abode  is  soul  refreshing  rest,  delightful  as  the  fragrance  of  the  sweet  basil. 

‘  A  gateway  also  adjoining  to  the  reservoir  was  erected  by  the  same  prince.  It  is  the  middle 
gateway  leading  to  the  interior  of  the  royal  palace  in  the  year  of  the  Hijrah  871,  in  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  auspicious  reign. 

‘  For  ever  let  us  pray  to  the  Almighty  for  the  prosperity  of  this  monarch,  so  long  as  the  feathered 
tribe  shall  warble  forth  their  notes  in  this  garden. 

‘  In  the  reign  of  the  Sultan,  asylum  of  the  world,  pillar  of  the  universe  and  of  religion,  the  vic¬ 
torious  monarch  Sultan  Barbak  Shah,  whose  power  and  dominion  may  God  perpetuate  (a.h.  871, 
A.D.  1466).’ — A.  G. 
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Qadani  RaszU  Mosqtie. 

East  of  the  palace  stands  the  Qadam  Rasiil  Mosque,  so  called  from  its 
containing  a  stone  impressed  with  the  footprint  of  the  Prophet  Muhammad, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Medina  by  Husain  Shah,  himself  a 
descendant  of  the  Prophet.  During  the  reign  of  Nawab  Sirajuddaulah  it  was 
carried  off,  but  was  restored  to  its  original  place  by  Mi'r  Jafar.  The  building 
is  in  good  repair,  covered  by  a  single  dome,  with  small  minarets  at  the  four 
corners,  but  its  enclosures  are  somewhat  dilapidated.  It  is  still  much  resorted 
to  by  pilgrims,  and  owing  to  the  reverence  in  which  it  is  held  no  spoliation 
is  allowed  by  the  Maulawi  who  has  the  Prophet’s  footprint  under  his  special 
care..  This  appears  to  be  the  only  mosque  in  Gaur  guarded  in  like  manner. 

The  mosque  was  built  by  Nugrat  Shah,  a.h.  937  (a.d.  1530).  The  follow¬ 
ing  inscription  is  engraved  on  a  slab  of  hornblende  over  the  centre  doorway : — 

{Vide  Facsimile,  No.  23,  Plate  57.) 

*♦  1  4. 

*  AjUoA«->  j 

‘  God  Almighty  says.  He  who  brings  the  good  deed,  will  be  rewarded 
tenfold.  This  pure  dais  and  its  stone,  on  which  is  the  footprint  of  the 
Prophet — May  God  bless  him ! — were  put  up  by  the  great  generous  king,  the 
son  of  a  king,  Nagiruddunya  waddi'n  Abul  Muzaffar  Nu^rat  Shah,  the 
king,  son  of  Husain  Shah,  the  king,  son  of  Sayyid  Ashraf  ul-Husainf, — May 
God  perpetuate  his  kingdom  and  rule,  and  elevate  his  condition  and  dignity  ! 
In  the  year  937  a.h.  (a.d.  1530-31.).’ 
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Entrance  to  Cotirt 


of  Qadain  Rasul  Mosque. 


On  the  northern  gate  of  the  court  in  which  the  mosque  stands  there  is 
an  inscription  on  a  black  slab,  dated  885  a.h.  (1480  a.d.).  This  has  evidently 
been  removed  from  its  original  place,  and  is  thought  to  have  belonged  to  a 
mosque,  not  far  distant,  now  in  entire  ruins. 


{Vide  No.  6,  Plate  48.) 

V*)  'P  >»» 


*  H:  H: 


‘The  Prophet,  &c.,  &c.,  [as  before].  This  mosque  was  built  in  the  reign 
of  the  king,  the  son  of  a  king  who  was  the  son  of  a  king,  Shamsuddunya 
waddin  Abul  Muzaffar  Yiisuf  Shah,  the  king,  son  of  Barbak  Shah,  the 
king,  son  of  Mahmud  Shah,  the  king.  The  mosque  was  built  by  the  great 
Khan,  the  exalted  Khaqan,  ....  [not  legible.] 

‘Dated,  the  loth  day  of  the  blessed  month  of  Ramazan,  885.’* 


*  Major  Francklin  describes  this  mosque  as  sixteen  feet  in  height  and  thirty-five  feet  in  length, 
and  as  having  been  formerly  flanked  with  four  minarets  of  black  marble,  of  which  three  had  in  his 
time  been  carried  away. 

‘The  front  of  the  building  consists  of  three  arches  of  stone,  faced  with  compartments  of  brick, 
and  decorated  with  flower  work  extending  along  the  whole  fagade. 

‘In  the  verandah  of  the  mosque  is  a  small  slab  of  blue  marble,  containing  a  Persian  couplet 
giving  an  account  of  the  burial  of  a  Muhammadan  saint,  with  the  date  of  his  interment — A.H.  1071  : 


J“j'  1*^  ^ 

C--wT0«a>^  kkk 

‘After  he  had  voluntarily  resigned  his  soul  to  the  heavenly  messenger,  ^he  reposed  under  the  foot 
of  the  prophet  of  God.  When  I  studiously  enquired  the  date  of  his  death,  a  voice  replied.  Drink  the 
wine  of  mercy.’  The  date  is  contained  in  the  two  last  words. 
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Besides  the  Nugrat  Shah  inscription  of  a.h.  937,  Major  Francklin  gives  another  of  Husain  Shah, 
d.  909,  as  follows : 

tUulaw  0^1*— 4X— J 

^  ^  j  lIjjI 

^  ASCi..TO  ^ ^^■l».>.i>«.^^^  C_9  lX»— J 

^^25  CLw^ 

‘This  gateway  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  the  most  illustrious,  the  most  learned,  and  the  most 
just  Sultan,  lord  of  purity,  follower  of  happiness.  Vicegerent  of  God  in  the  indubitable  testimony,  the 
support  of  Islam  and  of  Moslems,  ’Alaudduniya  wa  uddin  Abul  Muzaffar  Shah  Husain  Sultan 
bin  Sayyid  Ashraf  ul-Husainf,  whose  dominion  may  God  perpetuate.  Dated  22nd  of  month  of 
Muharram,  A.H,  909.’ 

Francklin  describes  this  inscription  as  lying  on  the  ground  near  a  gateway  of  this  mosque,  to 
which  it  is  far  more  likely  to  belong  than  the  Yusaf  Shah  inscription,  which  Mr.  Ravenshaw  seems 
to  have  found  in  its  place. 

I  see  that  in  Mr.  Blochmann’s  numbered  list  of  Husain  Shah’s  inscriptions  (J.B.A.S.  1873,  Part  i., 
p.  292),  he  refers  in  a  note  to  one  of  A.H.  909  from  Gaur,  published  in  Glazier’s  Report  on  Rangpore, 
1873,  p.  108.  Not  having  that  report  at  hand,  I  cannot  be  certain  that  this  is  not  identical  with  Major 
Francklin’s. 

Outside  of  the  mosque,  near  the  gate.  Major  Francklin  found  the  text  of  the  Qoran  (dll  ^ 
etc.,  already  cited  in  the  note  to  p.  8. — A.  G.  , 
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Path  Khans  Tomb. 


Several  other  mosques  and  tombs,  for  the  most  part  in  complete  ruin, 
are  found  in  this  vicinity.  The  tomb  of  Path  Khan  is  still  identifiable,  but 
of  the  more  imposing  structure,  figured  as  Husain  Shah’s  tomb  by  Creighton, 
nothing  now  remains.* 


*  Major  Francklin’s  description  bears  out  the  drawing  of  the  tomb  made  by  Creighton,  who  tells 
us  that  even  in  Orme’s  day  British  engineers  had  largely  ‘  utilized  ’  its  ruins.  Major  Francklin  says  : 

‘You  enter  by  a  handsome  arched  gateway  built  of  stone,  the  sides  and  front  of  which  are  en¬ 
crusted  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  composition,  blue  and  white  china  tiling,  which  has  a  singular  appearance. 
At  the  four  corners  are  large  roses  cut  in  the  stone.  The  minarets  which  flank  the  building  are 
ornamented  with  curious  carved  work  of  trees,  flowers,  etc.  Within  the  doorway  is  a  large  enclosure 

(containing  the  bodies  of  Shah  Sultan  Husain  and  other  members  of  the  royal  family,) . the 

sides  of  which  are  encrusted  with  the  same  kind  of  blue  and  white  composition.’ — A.  G. 
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East  Gate  of  Fort. 

Close  to  the  Qadam  Rasiil  is  the  eastern  gate  of  the  fort,  which  appears 
to  be  of  modern  construction,  and  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Suja  Shah, 
when,  long  after  the  desertion  of  the  city,  he  temporarily  returned,  and 
endeavoured  to  revive  it.  Apparently  this  gate  was  connected  by  a  bridge 
with  a  road  leading  to  the  palace.  It  is  built  of  brick  and  stone,  and  is  the 
only  ruin  in  Gaur  showing  any  trace  of  plaster.  Not  many  yards  south  of 
this  is  another  gate,  or  rather  domed  erection,  said  to  have  been  the  private 
entrance  to  the  fort.  It  led  directly  to  the  jail,  a  part  of  which,  with  some 
underground  dungeons,  is  still  to  be  seen. 


G  A  u  R.  PLA  TE  15. 
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GAUR. 


Mindy. 

On  passing  out  of  the  fort  by  the  eastern  gate,  a  fine  minar  is  seen  about 
half  a  mile  to  the  north.  Though  locally  believed  by  some  to  have  been  the 
residence  of  a  saint  named  Pir  Asa,  who  dwelt  on  its  summit,  it  was  doubtless 
built  for  the  purpose  of  summoning  the  faithful  to  prayers.  Stewart  says 
that  it  was  constructed  by  Malik  Indfl,  the  Abyssinian,  who  mounted  the 
throne  under  the  title  of  Firuz  Shah  II.,  893  a.h.  (1488  a.d.).  The  minar 
has  a  spiral  staircase,  which  is  about  80  feet  high,  leading  to  a  small  apart¬ 
ment  at  the  top,  which  was  covered  with  a  dome,  now  fallen  in.  Some 
remarkable  Hindu  carvings,  apparently  representing  a  boar  hunt,  were  discovered 
on  the  door  sills  and  lintels.* 


*  ‘  The  height  of  the  building  is  from  70  to  80  (feet),  built  of  stone  and  brick ;  it  is  32  feet  round. 
The  base  of  the  column  is  of  coarse  marble.  The  door  through  which  you  enter  is  of  blue  stone, 
and  the  front  of  it  is  decorated  with  three  large  roses  cut  in  stone.  The  pillars  that  support  the 
doorway  are  of  brick,  curiously  ornamented  with  flower  work.  On  entering  the  building  you  ascend 
to  the  summit  by  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  73  in  number,  to  the  cupola  at  the  top,  though  now  in  a 
dilapidated  state.  The  exterior  of  this  column  was  formerly  adorned  with  bands  of  marble  which 
encompassed  the  whole  ;  these  have  long  since  been  destroyed,  but  a  part  of  the  column,  which  had 
been  formerly  coped  with  the  blue  and  white  tiling  before  described,  is  still  visible. 

‘  The  following  fragment  of  an  inscription  found  at  Gomalty,  together  with  a  translation,  corre¬ 
sponds  with  the  titles  borne  by  the  King  Feeroz  Shah  who  erected  it.  The  inscription  is  cut  in  the 
Toghra  characters,  nine  inches  in  length  each  letter: 

^ 

‘  Strength  of  religion  and  of  the  world,  the  warrior  in  the  path  of  God,  the  most  merciful  Vice¬ 
gerent  of  God,  the  Sooltan  of  the  indubitable  testimony  (ie.  the  unity  of  God),  Saifuddunya  WADDIN.’ 
— Major  Francklin’s  MS.  Report. 

The  inscription,  imperfect  as  it  is,  suffices  to  identify  the  Sultan  described  as  Saifuddin  Abul 
Muzaffar  Firuz  Shah  (II.),  No.  18  of  Blochmann’s  List  of  Bengal  Kings.  See  Journ.  B.A.S.  vol.  xlii. 
part  i.  p.  287.  Stewart,  in  his  History,  had  already,  on  the  strength  of  the  Riyaz  Ussulatm,  assigned 
the  construction  of  this  minar  to  the  same  king  under  the  name  of  Sultan  Firuz  Shah  Habshi. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  fragmentary  inscription  was  not  found  in  its  place  on 
the  minar,  but  in  Gomdlti  factory,  which  is  four  miles  to  the  north  of  it.  Francklin  introduces  it 
on  the  assurance  that  it  belonged  to  the  minar,  and  because  it  supports  the  tradition  accepted  by 
the  Riyaz  Ussulatm — a  work  it  is  true  of  modern  composition  (1787  A.D.),  but  compiled  by  a  Munshi 
who,  as  Stewart  tells  us,  ‘  took  considerable  pains  to  ascertain  the  dates  of  the  inscriptions  on  the 
different  buildings.’  We  know  too  that  the  short  reign — A.D.  893-895 — of  this  Abyssinian  usurper 
was  marked  by  the  ‘strict  justice’  of  his  rule  and  by  ‘his  munificent  liberality.’ 

Francklin’s  inscription  is  probably  that  referred  to  by  Mr.  Fergusson  in  his  description  of  this 
minar  (History  of  Indian  and  Eastern  Architecture,  p.  550),  but  its  purport  does  not  bear  out  this 
eminent  archaeologist  in  assigning  the  construction  of  the  minar  to  Shamsuddin  Firuz  Shah,  who  reigned 
in  Western  Bengal  A.H.  702-722,  or  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  earlier. — A.  G. 
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GAUR. 


Tdntipdra  Mosqiie. 

A  short  mile  from  the  minar  we  meet  the  government  road,  which  carries 
us  south  to  numerous  other  ruins,  among  which  the  Tantipara,  or  Weavers’ 
Mosque,  is  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous.  It  is  half  fallen  down,  but  what 
is  .left  is  elegantly  and  profusely  ornamented  with  embossed  bricks.  The 
interior  is  supported  by  massive  stone  pillars,  and  some  elegantly  carved 
prayer  niches  occupy  the  western  side.  There  is  no  clear  proof  of  its  date, 
but  a  stone  inscription  said  to  have  been  taken  from  it  mentions  Yiisuf  Shah.* 


*  This  alleged  inscription  can,  I  think,  be  identified  with  the  following,  which  Major  Francklin 
copied  from  a  mosque  ‘called  Mahajan  Tolah,  adjoining  the  Lattan  Masjid,  and  of  the  same  kind  of 
architecture.’ 


V  • 


‘  This  mosque  was  erected  by  the  most  illustrious  monarch,  the  sun  of  religion,  and  the  world, 
Sultan  Yusuf  Shah,  son  of  Birbak  Shah  Sultan,  son  of  Mahmud  Shah  Sultan,  whose  dominion  may 
God  perpetuate !  Erected  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  Muharram,  A.H.  880.’ 

A  reference  to  the  map  will  show  Mahajantolah  to  be  about  half  a  mile  to  the  N.E.  of  the 
Tantipara  Mosque,  to  which  no  allusion  is  made  in  Francklin’s  Report.  Creighton’s  map  also  gives 
Mahajantolah,  but  without  any  indication  of  a  mosque  there.  The  Tantipdra  mosque  is  the  only  one 
near  the  Lattan  mosque. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  date  of  the  above  inscription  corresponds  with  that  which,  in  the  brief 
remark  appended  to  Creighton’s  drawing  of  the  Painted  or  Lattan  Mosque,  is  assigned  to  the  latter. 
He  assigns  A.H.  885  or  a.d.  1480  to  the  Tantipara  Mosque,  on  the  testimony  of  ‘  an  inscription  fowid 
near!  The  text  of  this  inscription  not  being  given,  it  does  not  admit  of  being  identified  with  our 
facsimile.  No.  6,  Plate  48,  which  now  stands  on  the  northern  gate  of  the  Qadam  Rasul  Mosque, 
described  above  at  p.  22  ;  but  Mr.  Ravenshaw  states  that  this  last  has  evidently  been  removed  from 
some  other  place,  and  it  may  therefore  have  come  from  Tantipara. — A.  G. 
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Lattaii  Mosque. 

Not  far  from  the  last-named  mosque,  to  the  south,  stands  the  Lattan  or 
Painted  Mosque,  which  is  ornamented  throughout  with  encaustic  tiles  of  dif¬ 
ferent  vivid  colours,  admirably  arranged  for  effect.  The  exterior  has  been 
much  worn  away,  but  most  of  the  interior  is  still  intact.  It  is  covered  by  one 
large  dome ;  this  also  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Yusuf  Shah.* 


*  This  mosque,  which  he  calls  the  Nathu  or  Dancing  Girl’s  Mosque,  seems  to  have  struck 
Francklin  more  than  any  other  building  in  Gaur.  ‘It  is,’  he  says,  ‘  6o  feet  broad,  and  from  the 
pavement  to  the  summit  of  the  cupola  is  40  feet  in  height.  The  whole  exterior  is  adorned  with  the 
most  beautiful  tile  work  of  variegated  colours,  consisting  of  very  dark  blue,  yellow,  green  and  white 
tiles,  resembling  marble.  Eight  double  minarets,  made  of  brick  and  encrusted  with  variegated  tile 
work  of  fanciful  architecture,  support  the  building  on  the  outside,  extending  to  the  base  of  the  domes. 
The  entrance  is  through  a  very  superb  arched  verandah,  35  feet  in  height,  36  feet  in  breadth,  and 
50  feet  in  length,  including  the  dome.  It  is  surmounted  by  three  domes,  the  interiors  of  which  are 
entirely  faced  with  variegated  tiling.  From  this  verandah  you  enter  the  body  of  the  building,  which 
is  a  square  of  36  feet,  crowned  at  the  top  with  a  Syrian  roof,  and  consists  of  twelve  several  divisions, 
having  arched  doorways  supported  by  as  many  pillars  of  black  stone  of  very  ancient  architecture. 

‘  These  pillars,  though  of  slender  dimensions,  afford  a  most  wonderful  and  solid  support  to  the 
stupendous  dome  overhanging.  The  pillars  are  10  feet  high  by  172  feet  in  breadth.  The  inside  of 
these  arched  doorways  are  faced  throughout  with  tile  work,  which,  though  of  great  age,  still  preserves 
in  many  places  its  original  liveliness  of  colour.  The  facing  of  the  arch  is  composed  of  bricks  wedged 
into  the  roof  lengthways,  or,  what  is  more  properly  termed  by  builders,  dovetailed.  The  six  centre 
arches  are  of  dark  blue  and  white,  the  other  six  are  alternately  diversified  with  blue,  white,  green,  and 
yellow  tiling.  The  whole  of  the  inner  surface  of  this  building  is  faced  with  the  same  kind  of  tiling 
up  to  the  base  of  the  dome,  from  whence  a  series  of  most  beautiful  inlaid  arid  enamelled  work  ex¬ 
tends  to  the  summit.  Near  the  top  are  two  circular  borders  of  blue  and  white  enamelled  work. 
The  fronts  of  the  arched  doorways  are  executed  with  great  taste,  and  have,  besides  a  profusion  of 
the  tile  work  above  mentioned,  corresponding  roses  of  carved  brick  work  over  the  plinths  of  the 
doors. 

‘  In  the  centre  of  the  western  hall  is  a  magnificent  arch,  in  which  is  placed  the  Kibla  or  niche 

where  prayers  were  performed  according  to  the  Mohammedan  ritual . The  arch  is  decorated 

within  with  much  taste,  having  a  profusion  of  carved  foliage  and  trellis  work.  On  each  side  of  this 
niche  are  corresponding  recesses  in  the  wall,  to  preserve  the  uniformity  of  the  building.  The  diameter 
of  the  lower  circle  of  the  dome  is  60  feet. 

‘  There  was  formerly  an  inscription  at  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  mosque,  placed  over  the  door¬ 
way,  which  has  been  taken  out  and  carried  away.  In  front  of  this  entrance  is  a  spacious  basin  of 
excellent  water,  it  is  580  feet  in  circumference . 

‘  This  elegant  mosque  is  smd  to  have  been  erected  by  a  dancing  girl,  once  perhaps  the  favourite 

of  her  sovereign . It  must  be  acknowledged  by  every  one  who  has  viewed  it,  even  in  its 

present  ruinous  state,  to  have  been  a  building  of  much  taste  and  splendour.  I  have  not  myself  met 
with  anything  superior  to  it  for  elegance  of  style,  lightness  of  construction,  or  tasteful  decoration  in 
any  part  of  Upper  Hindustan.’ 

In  his  official  report  on  the  remaining  ruins  of  Gaur,  dated  29th  March,  1875  (Proceedings  B.A.S. 
1875,  p.  93),  Mr.  King,  the  Officiating  Collector  of  Maldah,  says  that  ‘the  Lattan  Mosque,  even  in  its 
present  state,  has  a  pleasing  effect  as  a  whole,’  but  that  the  fallen  bricks  have  been  spoiled  by  lying 
on  the  ground,  ‘  and  give  no  fair  impression  of  the  structure.’ — A.  G. 
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Kotwdli  Gate. 

Two  miles  further  down  the  road  brings  us  to  the  southern  rampart  of 
the  city,  through  which  the  road  passes,  under  a  magnificent  archway  known 
as  the  Kotwali  Gate.  It  is  fifty-one  feet  under  the  arch,  and  was  provided 
with  a  semicircular  abutment  on  either  side,  for  the  military  guard  on  duty. 
Even  in  its  present  ruined  state,  this  gateway  is  one  of  the  most  imposing 
sights  in  Gaur ;  tamarind  trees  overhang  it  on  all  sides,  while  large  pipal  trees 
may  be  observed  springing  from  the  centre  of  its  walls.* 

The  small  Sagar  Dighf  lies  north  and  east  from  the  Kotwali  Gate,  and 
is  within  the  ramparts.  This  fine  piece  of  water,  though  not  so  large  as  its 
namesake  in  the  northern  division,  averages  looo  yards  long  by  400  broad, 
and  is  much  more  easy  of  approach.  Its  banks  are  beautifully  wooded,  yet 
not  so  densely  as  to  preclude  a  view  from  all  sides,  and  its  water  is  entirely 
free  from  weeds,  owing,  probably,  to  the  bottom  of  the  tank  having  been  laid 
down  in  sand.  This  reservoir  was  the  main  water  supply  to  the  palace  and 
fort,  as  is  evident  from  the  remains  of  several  aqueducts. 

On  some  rising  ground  on  the  north  bank  are  the  ruins  of  a  quad¬ 
rangular  building,  said  to  have  been  the  Madrasah  or  college.  A  double  row 
of  columns  on  the  four  sides  alone  remain  to  mark  its  situation.  These  are 
of  elegant  shape  and  considerable  size,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  materials, 
which  consist  of  granite  and  marbles  different  in  character  from  those  found 
in  any  other  part  of  Gaur.f 

*  Mr.  King,  in  his  report  already  cited,  refers  to  an  inscription  of  Mahmud  Shah,  dated  A.H. 
860,  as  lying  ‘on  the  road  side  less  than  a  mile  off,’  which  may  have  belonged  to  this  gate.  Mr., 
Blochmann,  again,  has  published  (J.B.A.S.  vol.  xliv.  Pt.  i,  p.  289)  a  short  inscription  taken  from 
inside  the  gate,  recording  the  construction  of  a  bridge  in  the  reign  of  the  same  king  in  A.H.  862.  This 
bridge  must,  Mr.  Blochmann  thinks,  be  the  bridge  of  five  arches  near  the  Gate.  In  Major  Francklin’s 
time  it  was  ‘regularly  paved  with  brick,  with  stones  underneath.’ — A.  G. 

t  It  seems  probable  that  Husain  Shah  was  its  founder.  See  Inscription  No.  lO  of  Blochmann’s 
Contributions,  No.  II.  J.B.A.S.  vol.  xliii.  Pt.  i,  p.  303,  reproduced  in  Plate  51  of  this  work. — A.  G. 
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Firuzpur  Gate. 


Passing  through  the  Kotwali  Gate  we  now  proceed  to  the  environs  south 
of  the  ramparts.  Prostrate  domes,  mingled  with  carved  lintels,  and  innumer¬ 
able  bricks,  are  seen  lying  in  confusion  on  all  sides,  and  show  how  dense 
must  have  been  the  population  of  this  suburb.  We  traverse  the  eastern  bank 
of  another  magnificent  reservoir,  known  as  the  Ballo  Dighf ;  it  is  500  yards 
long  by  200  broad. 

Two  miles  further  on  we  reach  the  endowment  of  Firuzpur.  A  lofty 
brick  gateway  leads  to  the  house  of  the  saint  Nyamatullah,  whose  descen¬ 
dants  still  live  there.  It  is  on  the  bank  of  a  large  tank ;  there  is  also  a  small 
plain  mosque,  and  a  fine  domed  building,  raised  as  a  tomb  over  the  remains 
of  the  saint,  and  endowed  with  land  yielding  6000  rupees  a  year.  Other 
tombs  surround  the  latter,  and  several  inscriptions  have  been  collected  by 
the  owners  of  the  endowment.  One  of  these  is  as  follows : 


**  i  »• 


‘  God  Almighty  says,  “  Surely  the  Mosques  belong  to  God.”  The  builder 
of  this  gateway  is  Khanjahan.  On  the  ist  Zul-Hajja,  970  (22nd  July,  1563).’ 

Shah  Nyamatullah  died  a  century  later  or  in  1080  a.h.  (1669  a.d.),  sub¬ 
sequent  to  the  desertion  of  Gaur,  but  probably  before  it  fell  into  utter  ruin. 
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Small  Golden  Mosque. 

South-east  of  the  endowment,  and  about  half  a  mile  distant,  stands  the 
Small  Golden  Mosque,  which  is  in  better  preservation  than  most  of  the  Gaur 
ruins.  It  might  be  termed  the  gem  of  Gaur.  The  courtyard,  however,  is 
entirely  demolished,  a  road  now  passing  through  it.  The  mosque  is  oblong  in 
form  and  covered  with  fifteen  domes,  supported  on  massive  'hornblende  pillars, 
of  which  substance  the  entire  mosque  is  constructed.  The  exterior  facings 
are  chased  with  the  most  elegant  and  elaborate  designs,  while  the  interior 
is  beautifully  chiselled  on  all  sides  ;  in  the  north-west  corner  stands  a  carved 
throne  or  ‘  takht.’  The  inscription  over  the  centre  door  is  complete,  except  one 
corner,  and  that  a  most  important  one,  as  it  contained  the  date.  It  tells  us 
however  it  was  built  by  Waif  Muhammad,  during  the  reign  of  Husain  Shah. 


* 

*  iWi 

obU\ 

(_i  oil— 

AjLAL-j  ^  aAGo  Ai)\ 

tViD-rs/o  CjO.\:krO 

^  U^j 


“  In  the  name  of  God,  the  clement  and  the  merciful  !  God  Almighty 
says,  ‘  Surely,  he  will  build  the  mosques  of  God  who  believes  in  God  and 
the  last  day,  and  establishes  the  prayer  and  offers  alms  and  fears  no  one  but 
God.  And  such  perhaps  belong  to  those  that  are  guided.’  And  the  Prophet 
— may  God  bless  him  ! — says,  ‘  He  who  builds  a  mosque  for  God,  will  have  a 
house  like  it  built  for  him  by  God  in  Paradise.’  The  erection  of  this  Jami’ 
Masjid  took  place  during  the  reign  of  the  king  of  kings,  the  Sayyid  of  the 
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Sayyids,  the  fountain  of  auspiciousness,  who  has  mercy  on  Moslem  men  and 
women,  who  exalts  the  words  of  truth  and  good  deeds,  who  is  assisted  by  the 
assistance  of  the  Supreme  Judge,  who  strives  on  the  road  of  the  Almighty, 
the  vicegerent  of  God  with  proof  and  testimony,  the  keeper  of  Islam  and  the 
Moslems,  ’Ala-uddunya  waddin  Abul-Muzaffar  Husain  Shah,  the  king, 
the  descendant  of  the  Prophet — may  God  perpetuate  his  kingdom  and  his  rule. 
This  Jami’  Mosque  was  built,  from  pure  and  sincere  motives  and  from  trust 
in  God,  by  Waif  Muhammad,  son  of  ’Alf,  who  has  the  title  of  Majlis-ul- 
Majalis  Mansdr — may  God  render  him  victorious  in  this  world  and  the  next! 
Its  auspicious  date  is  the  14th  day  of  God’s  blessed  month  of  Rajab  —  may 
its  value  increase !....”  (year  broken  away.) 

The  Taksal  Dighf,  or  tank  of  the  Mint,  is  worthy  of  a  visit,  though  there 
is  no  longer  any  trace  of  the  building  to  which  it  belonged.* 


*  This  relic  of  a  Mint  in  the  Fi'ruzpiir  suburb  of  Gaur  is  interesting  in  its  bearing  on  the  identifi¬ 
cation  of  the  Firuzabad  Mint  which  was  in  use  for  Bengal  coinage  from  a.h.  742  to  a.h.  799.  See 
Thomas’s  ‘  Initial  Coinage  of  Bengal,’  J.B.A.S.  vol.  xxxvi.  part  i.  p.  73.  In  his  ‘  Chronicles  of  the 
Pathan  Kings,’  1871,  p.  151,  the  same  author  identifies  Fi'ruzabdd  with  Panduah,  citing  in  a  note  Mr. 
Blochmann’s  paper  in  J.B.A.S.,  1870,  p.  120,  which  described  the  Antiquities  of  Panduah  in  the 
District  of  Hughli. — A.  G. 
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Ornamental  Bricks. 

These  specimens,  so  frequently  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  pages  as  em¬ 
bossed  bricks,  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  exterior  ornamentation  on  most  of 
the  Gaur  buildings.  By  a  close  examination  of  Plates  2  and  3,  their  original 
places  may  approximately  be  assigned  to  them.  The  Dakhil  Gate  and  Qadam 
Rasiil  Mosque  are  ornamented  in  the  same  style ;  and  from  the  latter  most  of 
the  patterns  formerly  employed  in  quilting  on  Maldah  silk  were  derived.*  On 
the  Tantipara  Mosque  these  bricks  are  combined  with  coloured  encaustic 
tiles,  which  are  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  Lattan  Mosque,  where  embossed 
bricks,  generally  in  the  shape  of  large  roses,  are  only  found  over  portals 
and  arches.  Coloured  tiles  are  also  to  be  seen  in  the  ddbris  of  Husain  Shah’s 
tomb,  the  Chand  and  Nim  Gates,  and  the  domed  erection  adjoining  the.  Eastern 
Gate  of  the  Fort.  On  the  Small  Golden  Mosque  the  embossed  workmanship 
is  extremely  delicate,  in  black  polished  stone.  The  Large  Golden  Mosque  is 
also  faced  with  the  same  stone,  highly  polished,  but  with  no  traces  of  embossed 
work  on  the  ruin  as  it  now  stands,  though  Creighton,  in  his  Illustration,  gives 
the  whole  front  of  the  building  the  same  ornamentation  as  its  smaller  namesake. 

*  See  Mr.  Blochmann’s  note,  J.B.A.S.  vol.  xliii.  part  i.  p.  303,  where  Grant’s  Report  is  cited  to 
show  how,  in  the  early  days  of  our  revenue  administration,  the  right  to  dismantle  Gaur  of  its  ‘en¬ 
amelled  bricks’  was  farmed  out  to  the  landholders  of  the  district. — A.  G. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

MALDAH  AND  PANDUAH.* 

HE  cities  of  Maldah  and  Panduah  being  closely  connected  with  Gaur 
in  situation  and  historical  association,  a  short  description  of  their 
ruins  may  here  be  found  interesting. 

Standing  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river  Mahananda,  about  two  miles 
north  of  Angrezabad,  is  the  old  city  of  Maldah,  a  place  at  one  time  of  some 
commercial  importance.  To  distinguish  it  from  the  neighbouring  civil  station 
it  is  often  called  Old  Maldah,  a  designation  to  which  it  is  well  entitled  by 
its  ruined  mosques,  gateways,  and  other  remains  of  antiquity.  On  the  oppo¬ 
site  bank,  at  Nima  Sarai,  where  the  Kalindri  river  joins  the  Mahananda, 
stands  a  curious  tower  with  stone  projections  jutting  from  its  walls  on  all 
sides.  Tradition  says  that  this  was  an  alarm  tower,  on  which  fires  were 
lighted  in  times  of  danger  or  invasion,  to  give  timely  notice  to  the  city  of 
Gaur. 


*  Panduah  or  locally  called  Parruah,  the  nasal  «  being  omitted  and  the  d  changed  to  r. 

'  "  .  ..  .  ’  8 
Blochmann  says  that  the  inhabitants  of  Panduah  of  the  Hugh  District  speak  of  this  city  as  ‘the 

greater  Panduah.’ — Proceedings  B.A.S.  1870,  p.  121. — A.  G. 
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Mdldah  Fort  Gate. 

The  Katrah  or  Fort  Gate  stands  near  the  river,  and  leads  to  a  strong  en¬ 
closure,  which  appears,  of  late  years,  to  have  been  used  as  a  Sarai  or  resting 
place  for  travellers.  It  is  said  to  have  answered  formerly  as  a  place  of  safety 
for  valuable  merchandise  landed  at  Old  Maldah,  and  intended  for  trans¬ 
mission  to  the  Court  at  Panduah.  Towards  the  south  end  of  the  city 
there  are  the  ruins  of  a  second  gateway,  which  appears  of  much  more 
modern  construction  than  the  Fort  Gate. 
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Golden  Mosque,  Mdldah. 


The  Fauti  or  ‘  Burial  Mosque,’  and  several  others,  lie  scattered  about  in 
ruins.  The  finest  of  these  remains  are  those  of  the  Sdna  Masjid  or  Golden 
Mosque,  which  has  an  inscription  over  the  door,  giving  the  year  a.h.  974 
(a.d.  1566)  as  the  date  of  its  erection.  It  was  built  by  a  merchant  named 
M’asiim,  whose  brother  built  the  caravanserai  close  by. 


*y=>\  C.  ■>'.0 


‘  This  place  of  worship  became  known  in  the  world  and  was  called  in 
India  by  the  name  of  Kaaba.  As  it  was  the  second  Kaaba,  the  date  is  dis¬ 
closed  in  Byt  Allah  Al-haram  M’asum  (=974  a.h.).’ 


A  ridp  of  seven  miles  from  Maldah  brings  us  to  Panduah,  which  city 
seems  to  have  been  occasionally  resorted  to  by  the  Kings  of  Bengal,  and  was 
certainly  at  one  time  the  actual  capital  of  the  kingdom.  Though  it  cannot 
boast  of  such  antiquity  as  Gaur,  its  remains  afford  stronger  evidence  than  do 
those  of  the  latter  city  of  its  having  been  constructed  mainly  from  the  ma¬ 
terials  of  Hindu  buildings. 

Panduah  must  have  been  about  six  miles  in  length,  but  very  narrow, 
not  exceeding  a  mile,  probably,  in  its  widest  part.  ^  Like  Gaur,  it  is  covered 
with  innumerable  tanks,  some  of  great  age,  and  nearly  all  of  them  having 
their  greatest  length  from  north  to  south,  as  evidence  of  their  Hindi!  origin. 
The  central  street  was  paved  throughout  with  bricks,  and  an  aqueduct  con¬ 
nected  with  the  river  Mahananda  is  said  to  have  run  through  the  middle 
of  it. 

The  whole  place  is  now  deserted,  and  the  public  road  passes  through  a 
country  even  more  impracticable  than  Gaur.  The  dense  forest  on  both  sides 
is  so  infested  with  tigers  that  single  travellers' never  venture  on  the  road  at 
night.  A  gang  of  two  hundred  men  were  employed  to  clear  away  the  jungle 
while  the  present  illustrations  were  being  taken,  and  even  with  their  assistance 
an  attempt  to  secure  a  general  view  of  the  great  Adinah  Mosque  had  to  be 
abandoned. 
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THE  BAISHAZARI,  PANDUAH. 
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The  first  object  reached  on  this  road  is  a  plain  archway  on  the  right 
leading  to  the  endowment  of  Baishazari  or  22,000,  the  name  designating  the 
number  of  bighas  of  land  which  constitute  the  endowment  of  the  tomb  of 
the  saint  Makhdiim  Shah  Jalal  Tabn'zf.  Within  this  gateway  stands  the 
endowment,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  The  building  is  poor,  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  simple  mosque  with  a  court-yard,  and  a  small  but  substantially-built 
tank,  faced  on  all  sides  with  masonry.  The  mosque  bears  the  following 
inscription : 

‘When  this  high  edifice  was  erected,  the  chronogram  was  “May  the 
Mausoleum  be  bright !  ”  a.h.  1075  (a.d.  1664).’ 

The  two  inscriptions  which  follow  seem  to  record  certain  additions  made 
to  the  buildings  of  the  endowment  by  pious  worshippers  of  the  saint. 


•<«  W 


jSo 


Ai.  jv 

*  ytiy  C— ^ 

*  ^15  J 


‘  Q  Benefactor  !  O  Avenger  !  In  the  name  of  God,  the  clement,  the 
merciful!  May  it  end  well!  Shah  Jalal-uddin,  who  was  born  at  Tabriz  (is 
a  saint),  to  whose  praise  all  tongues  utter  pearls.  For  his  sake  Chand  Khan 
erected  this  building;  for  he  is  full  of  sincere  motives.  If  people  ask  who 
dwells  in  this  bright  edifice,  perform  an  ablution,  as  was  done  by  (the  poet) 
Sahir,  and  afterwards  say  in  significant  language,  as  an  answer  for  the  sake 
of  a  chronogram,  “Shah  Jalal-uddm  of  Tabriz,  1084  a.h.  (a.d.  1673)- 


12 
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*  AD^  ^AmJ  ^-'^Ai.\«^*3  (  yO^^y/iQ 


J[lj  ^jJ\  ^1*J 
14)3  JJ^  4^V«bis )  aS^ 


CJj\^  (jT  c^^\  (jU)  liiT 


tJ  I  '  (JJ’ 


U^jj^ 


LS^  l£;^ 


‘  In  the  name  of  God,  the  merciful,  the  clement  !  May  it  end  well  ! 
Jalal  uddin  Shah  (is)  the  accepted  of  God,  angelic,  the  king  of  religion  and 
the  world.  His  disciple  Sad-ullah  erected,  from  pure  motives,  this  rest¬ 
giving  building  on  earth.  How  excellent  is  a  structure  through  which  people 
attain  their  wishes.  Genius  asked,  “What  kind  of  building  is  this  in  which 
the  hearts  of  men  find  for  ever  rest  ?  ”  An  angel  from  the  unseen  world 
whispered  to  him,  “  It  is  a  noble  building  full  of  bliss.” 

‘On  adding  up  the  letters  of  the  last  hemistich,  the  Hijra  year  1093 
(a.d.  1682)  will  be  obtained.’ 

The  saint  Shah  Jalal-uddm  came  from  Tabriz  in  Persia  to  Bengal.  He 
died  in  1244  a.d.  (642  a.h.).  Some  say  that  he  died  in  the  Dakhin,  and  that 
his  shrine  near  Panduah  is  a  mere  imitation  (jawab)\  others  say  that  he  died 
on  one  of  the  Maldives,  off  the  south-west  coast  of  India.* 


*  See  J.B.A.S.  vol.  xlii.  part  i.  p.  260,  where  Mr.  Blochmann  has  given  such  particulars  as  are 
obtainable  regarding  the  saints  of  Gaur  and  Panduah. — A.  G. 
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The  Chhye  HazdH,  Panduah. 

Proceeding  northward  from  the  Baishazarf,  we  arrive  at  another  smaller 
endowment,  called  the  Chhye  Kazan'  (or  6000  bighas),  which  was  founded 
to  commemorate  the  saint  Nur  Qutb  ’Alam. 

A  handsome  gateway  on  the  left  was  the  entrance  to  the  saint’s  dwelling- 
house.  On  one  of  the  lintels  are  shown  marks  said  to  be  the  imprints  of 
the  hands,  feet,  and  shoulder,  of  a  Fakir  named  Makhdum  Diikarposh,  who, 
the  legend  says,  arrived  at  the  gate  hungry  and  footsore,  and  not  obtain¬ 
ing  admittance,  fell  exhausted  against  the  lintel.  South  of  the  house  is  a 
large  square  enclosed  space,  about  1000  yards  in  measurement  each  way, 
within  which  are  some  interesting  tombs  in  good  preservation,  though  not 
kept  up  to  the  full  extent  of  the  means  of  the  endowment.  These  tombs 
fill  the  western  part  of  the  enclosure,  while  the  eastern  part  is  occupied  by 
a  brick  tank. 


PANDUAH.  PLATE  27. 


NUR  QUTB  ALAM  GATEWAY. 
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Tomb  of  Nur  Qutb  A' lam,  Panduah. 

Among  the  tombs  just  referred  to,  and  immediately  fronting  a  small 
mosque,  is  that  of  Niir  Qutb  ’Alam,  who  died,  according  to  the  dates 
preserved  in  a  book  belonging  to  the  endowment,  a.h.  828  (a.d.  1414).  The 
mosque  bears  the  following  inscription  : 

[Vide  No.  5,  Plate  47.) 

\ ^  ^  A-j j  aAc-  a1J\ 

♦♦  »  ♦♦ 

j 

Ajiyu-j  J  ascI/o  (Ja. 

(j  ciOb  J  (j  A3l^  (j-W* 

^ ^ j y^.C«  ^  ^  ^  ^  I 

‘  The  Prophet  (may  God’s  blessing  rest  upon  him  !)  says,  “  He  who  builds 
a  mosque  for  God,  shall  have  a  castle  built  for  him  by  God  in  Paradise.” 
This  mosque  was  built  in  the  reign  of  the  just  and  liberal  king  Shamsud- 
dunya  waddfn  Abul  Muzaffar  Yusuf  Shah,  the  king,  son  of  Barbak  Shah, 
the  king,  son  of  Mahmiid  Shah,  the  king, — may  God  perpetuate  his  kingdom 
and  rule ! — by  the  Majlis  ul  Majalis,  the  exalted  Majlis, — may  God  whose 
dignity  is  exalted  also  exalt  him  in  both  worlds  !  And  this  took  place  on 
Friday,  the  20th  Rajab  (may  the  dignity  of  the  month  increase !)  of  the  year 
884,  according  to  the  era  of  the  Flight  of  the  Prophet,  upon  whom  God’s 
blessing  rest !  ’ 
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Tomb  of  M'ld  ul  Haq,  Panduah. 


Immediately  in  front  of  Nur  Qutb’s  tomb  is  that  of  ’Ala-ul-Haq,  his 
father,  the  date  of  whose  death,  gathered  from  the  book  above  referred  to,  is 
A.H.  786  (a.d.  1384).  According  to  biographical  works,  however,  ’Ala-ul-Haq 
died  on  the-  20th  March,  1398  (a.h.  800) ;  and  his  son  Niir  Qutb  ’Alam  in 
A.D.  1447  (a.h.  851).* 

Over  the  entrance  gate,  and  close  to  the  tomb  of  Niir  Qutb  ’Alam,  is  an 
inscription  as  follows : 

( Vide  No.  4,  Plate  46.) 


liU  V  y  ■si)'  ^ 

*  ijW'y-5  ‘^j  tX h 


\  ^  \  ^  y,^..^ToA.<XlO  ^  |r4^bwij\  ^  I  *  y.*^'^^*****^  ^ 


‘God  Almighty  says,  “Every  creature  tasteth  death”  (Qor.  iii.  182).  He 
also  says,  “  When  their  fate  comes,  they  cannot  delay  it  an  hour,  nor  antici¬ 
pate  it  ”  (Qor.  X.  50).  He  also  says,  “  Everything  on  earth  fadeth,  but  the 
face  of  thy  Lord  remaineth  full  of  glory  and  honour.”  Our  revered  master, 
the  teacher  of  Imams,  the  proof  of  the  congregation,  the  sun  of  the  Faith, 
the  testimony  of  Islam  and  of  the  Muslims,  who  bestowed  advantages  upon 
the  poor  and  the  indigent,  the  guide  of  saints  and  of  such  as  wish  to  be 
guided,  passed  away  from  this  transient  world  to  the  everlasting  mansion,  on 
the  28th  Zil  Hijjah,  a  Monday,  of  the  year  863,  during  the  reign  of  the  king  of 
kings,  the  protector  of  the  countries  of  the  Faithful,  Na^iruddunya  waddin 


*  For  such  particulars  as  are  known  of  these  saints,  father  and  son,  see  Mr.  Blochmann’s  paper 
before  cited,  J.B.A.S.  vol.  xlii.  part  i.  pp.  261,  262. — A.  G. 
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Abul  Muzaffar  Mahmiid  Shah,  the  king, — may  God  keep  him  in  safety  and 
security!  This  tomb  was  erected  by  the  great  Khan,  Latff  Khan, — may  God 
protect  him  against  evils  and  misfortunes  I  ’ 

Whence  this  inscription  came  is  not  known,  nor  who  is  the  person  to 
whom  it  was  originally  inscribed. 

On  the  border  of  the  tank  in  the  enclosure  is  a  tomb  of  black  horn¬ 
blende,*  bearing  the  following  inscription  : 


\’\v  (a  jy  i> 


‘  God  is  great !  This  is  the  tablet  of  the  tomb  of  the  child  ’Inayat-ullah 
M’asurn,  son  of  Tahir  Muhammad,  son  of  ’Imad-uddm  Hasan,  son  of  Sultan 
’Ali,  of  Sabzwar, — may  God  illuminate  his  resting  place  I  ist  Ramazan,  1017 
(29th  November,  1608).’ 


*  It  is  probable  that  the  ‘  black  hornblende  ’  of  Mr.  Ravenshaw,  and  the  ‘  black  marble  ’  of 
Major  Francklin,  is  basalt,  which  is  found  in  the  Rajmahal  Hills.  See  Proceedings  B.A.S.  1870,  p. 
122,  note. — A.  G. 
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Sculptured  Figure,  Panduah. 

The  interior  of  the  residence  of  Niir  Qutb  ’Alam  is  in  ruin,  but  contains 
several  marble  blocks,  one  of  which,  apparently  the  capital  of  a  column, 
is  six  feet  nine  inches  in  diameter,  and  three  feet  six  inches  thick,  weighing 
several  tons.  Broken  pillars,  cornices,  and  lintels,  carv'ed  with  great  taste,  are 
scattered  about  on  all  sides.  A  curious  sculptured  figure  in  black  hornblende, 
bearing  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  Hindu  god,  lies  apart  from  any  ruin 
to  which  it  could  possibly  have  belonged. 
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Golden  Mosque,  Panduah. 

North  of  Qutb’s  house  stands  a  small  but  beautiful  mosque,  called  the 
Sona  Masjid,  or  Golden  Mosque,  built  throughout  of  hornblende.  There  is  a 
court-yard  traceable  to  the  east  with  a  massive  gateway.  The  inscription  on 
the  mosque,  within  which  there  is  a  fine  pulpit  still  standing,  is  as  follows : 


A)b  <0  <!d^cN/e  U^\) 

\oJ^  ^\j\ 

*•  ^  ••  •« 


‘The  foundation  of  this  mosque  was  laid  by  the  honourable  and  venerable 
Makhdum  Shaikh,  son  of  Muhammad  Al-Khalidf,  honoured  in  all  places, 
polestar  of  the  polestars,  and  source  of  rectitude.  May  God  extend  the  shadow 
of  his  property,  etc.  This  mosque  is  the  Qutb  Shahi,  and  its  date  is 
Makhdum  ’Ubed  Rajf,  a.h.  990.’ 

Another  inscription  is  found  on  the  gateway  as  follows : 


C->'o 


‘  This  is  the  gateway  of  the  mosque  which  was  built  by  the  poor  and 
contemptible  Makhdum  Shaikh,  son  of  Muhammad  the  Khalidf,  verger  of  the 
domicile  of  the  sun  of  the  heaven  of  the  law  and  of  the  moon  of  the  place 
of  truth,  of  the  leader  of  mankind,  the  great  teacher  Makhdum  Qutb  ’Alam, 
— may  God  adorn  his  resting  place !  Its  chronogram  lies  in  the  words,  “  I 
have  completed  the  door  of  the  mosque,”  a.h.  993  (a.d.  1585).’  * 


*  Major  Francklin  gives  the  following  inscription  as  ‘on  the  front  of  the  Golden  Mosque  at  Panduah’: 


AjI/o 


‘  The  most  illustrious  and  most  esteemed  Sultan,  son  of  a  Sultdn,  the  sun  of  the  universe  and 
religion,  Abul  Muzafifar,  Yusuf  Shah,  son  of  Sultan  Barbak,  son  of  Sultdn  Mahmud  Shdh,  whose 
dominion  may  God  perpetuate !  Dated  Monday,  the  14th  of  the  month  of  Muharram,  A.h.  885.’— A.  G. 
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EkldkM  Mosque,  Panduah. 


Proceeding  a  short  distance  further  on  the  road,  we  come  upon  the  tomb  of 
Sultan  Ghiyasuddm,  known  as  the  Eklakhi  Mosque,  and  built  of  embossed 
bricks  and  hornblende  combined.  The  building  is  eighty  feet  square,  and 
covered  by  one  dome.  It  is  believed  to  contain  the  remains  of  Sultan 
Ghiyasuddm,  his  wife,  and  his  daughter-in-law.*  This  tomb  is  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  use  of  Hindu  materials  in  the  erection  of  a  Muhammadan 
mausoleum,  for  both  doorposts  and  lintels  are  covered  with  Hindu  carvings. 
There  is  no  inscription  to  show  the  date  of  erection. 


*  This  can  hardly  be  other  than  the  domed  tomb  referred  to  in  the  Riyaz-us-sulatm  as  that  of 
Jalaluddm  Abul  Muzaffar  Muhammad  Shah.  See  Blochmann’s  Contributions,  J.B.A.S.  vol.  xlii.  part  i. 
p.  267.  General  Cunningham  cites  this  tomb  as  ‘one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  Bengali  Pathan 
tomb.’  Archaeological  Survey  Report,  vol.  iii.  p.  li. — A.  G. 
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Adinah  Mosque,  Panduah. 

At  a  distance  of  two  miles  from  the  Eklakhi  Mosque,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  main  road,  are  the  remains  of  the  great  Adi'nah  Mosque.  This  is  a 
quadrangular  building,  measuring  500  feet  from  north  to  south,  and  300  from 
east  to  west.  Though  in  a  ruinous  state,  the  original  plan  of  the  building  is  still 
traceable,  and  shows  it  to  have  consisted  of  a  series  of  cloisters  opening  towards 
an  inner  court.  The  accompanying  ground  plan  *  is  shaded  to  mark  those 
portions  where  pillars,  arches,  and  domes  are  in  fair  preservation ;  a  medium 
shading  defines  where  pillars  stand  unroofed  and  outer  walls  are  fast  falling 
to  decay ;  and  a  faint  shade  points  out  where  pillars  now  lie  in  fragments 
amongst  the  fallen  domes  which  they  once  supported.  These  pillars,  which 
are  of  black  stone,  on  the  north-western  side  of  the  quadrangle,  stand  in  four 
rows  to  the  number  of  seventeen  in  a  row,  and  form  the  northern  portion  of 
a  cloister,  which,  broken  by  a  transept,  if  it  may  so  be  called,  extends  south¬ 
ward  for  the  whole  length  of  this  western  wall.  The  transept  (C  of  the  plan) 
communicates  by  five  arches  with  the  cloisters  on  either  side,  and  similar 
cloisters,  though  of  less  width,  having  each  but  two  rows  of  pillars,  surround 
the  quadrangle  on  its  northern,  eastern,  and  southern  sides. 

All  these  cloisters  originally  carried  a  domed  roof,  each  square  of  four 
pillars  supporting  its  dome,  but  the  domes  have  now  for  the  most  part  fallen 
in.  Of  the  ninety  domes  which  covered  the  northern  portion  of  the  western 
cloister,  only  forty-five  remain. 


*  This  plan  differs  from  Buchanan  Hamilton’s  only  in  having  an  additional  arch  on  the  south 
side  of  the  quadrangle. — A.  G. 
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Outer  Wall  with  Entrance. 

The  whole  length  of  this  wall  is  faced  with  black  hornblende,  of  which 
large  blocks  also  line  the  sides  of  the  entrance  to  the  interior  of  the 
mosque.  Except  by  this  entrance,  which  has  the  appearance  of  being  a  mere 
slit  in  the  wall  some  three  feet  in  width,  the  visitor  has  no  means  of 
access  to  the  inner  quadrangle  ;  and  it  is  the  small  size  of  the  entrance 
which  probably  enhances  the  effect  on  him  of  the  height  of  the  building, 
and  of  the  massive  character  of  its  pillars  and  arches.  A  series  of  open 
arches  lead  into  the  inner  court,  some  of  which  on  the  western  side  of  the 
quadrangle  are  still  intact.  Dense  jungle  fills  this  centre  space  and  pre¬ 
vents  a  general  view  of  the  court.  The  inside  of  the  external  walls  on  the 
north,  south,  and  east  are  ornamented  with  trellis  work,  while  on  the  west, 
facing  each  arch,  are  prayer  niches  of  black  hornblende  elaborately  sculptured. 

On  the  outer  wall  appears  the  following  inscription  : 

{Vide  Facsimile,  No.  i,  Plate  45.) 

i  ♦♦ 

'This  ....  mosque  was  ordered  to  be  built  in  the  reign  of  the  great  king, 
the  wisest,  the  justest,  the  most  liberal  of  the  kings  of  Arabia  and  Persia, 
who  trusts  in  the  assistance  of  the  Merciful,  Abul  Mujahid  Sikandar  Shah, 
the  king,  son  of  Ilyas  Shah,  the  king, — may  his  reign  be  perpetuated  till 
the  day  of  promise!  He  wrote  it  on  the  6th  Rajab  of  the  year  770  (14th 
February,  1369).’ 
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.  ‘  The  Transept. 

That  part  of  the  mosque  which  has  been  designated  as  the  transept  is 
in  a  very  dilapidated  state.  The  roof  has  fallen  in,  but  its  height  must  have 
been  eighty  feet,  and  a  large  tree  which  has  sprung  up  on  one  side  spreads 
its  branches  far  above  the  building,  showing  the  length  of  time  that  must 
have  elapsed  since  the  place  became  a  ruin.  The  transept  measures  sixty-four 
feet  from  east  to  west,  and  thirty-two  from  north  to  south.  In  one  of  its 
corners  stands  a  beautifully-carved  pulpit,  below  the  steps  of  which  a  large  slab 
of  stone,  now  fallen,  bears  the  features  of  a  Hindu  god  on  its  reverse  side. 
There  are  two  prayer  niches  elaborately  chiselled ;  the  larger  one,  occupying 
the  centre  of  the  west  wall,  has  an  inscription  in  the  Tughra  character.* 


*  Major  Francklin  thus  describes  the  Admah  Mosque ;  some  obvious  mistakes  on  the  part  of  his 
copyist  have  been  corrected : 

‘This  noble  building  is  500  feet  from  north  to  south,  and  300  feet  from  east  to  west,  and  60  feet 
in  height.  It  was  formerly  supported  by  260  columns  of  black  marble,  of  which  number  only  150 
now  remain.  These  columns  were  surmounted  by  superb  cupolas,  the  whole  forming  a  beautiful 
Syrian  roof,  executed  with  great  skill,  and  tastefully  ornamented  with  carved  flower  work.  A  mere 
description  must  fall  short  in  attempting  to  delineate  the  features  of  this  magnificent  pile.  It  re¬ 
quires  the  pencil  of  the  artist. 

‘In  the  north-western  aisle  is  a  raised  stone  platform  80  feet  long  by  40  feet  broad,  and  12  feet 
high  ;  the  beams  and  arches  supporting  this  platform  are  likewise  of  massive  stone,  and  beneath  the 
beams  are  roses  carved  with  much  taste  on  the  same  material.  This  terrace,  which  was  entered  by 
a  door  from  the  westward,  was  appropriated  as  a  place  of  devotion  by  the  king  and  his  nobility, 
who  thus  sat  apart  from  the  multitude  below  in  the  body  of  the  mosque. 

‘  On  the  western  wall  opposite  this  platform  are  niches  of  marble  which  are  beautifully  deco¬ 
rated  with  flower  work,  and  contain  the  “  Kalma,”  in  Arabic,  exquisitely  sculptured. 

‘  In  the  centre  of  the  western  face  of  the  mosque,  and  parallel  with  the  entrance  above  described, 
is  the  grand  public  “  Kiblah,”  beautifully  sculptured  in  black  marble,  on  which  is  a  profusion  of  flower 
work.  Above  this,  at  a  high  elevation  on  the  wall,  is  the  prayer  of  invocation — 

— and  over  that  the  Kalma  in  the  Toghra  character,  together  with  sentences  from  the  Koran,  which 
ran  along  the  whole  front  of  the  Kiblah  in  letters  nine  inches  in  length — 

‘  “  Oh  !  ye  that  believe,  bow  yourselves  and  fall  prostrate  and  worship.”  ’ 

s\J^\ 
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PL  A  TE  39. 


bli;-  Library. 


TRANSEPT 


A  D 1 NA  H 


M  O  S  Q  V  E 


PANpLT.\ii.  PLATE  40 


PULPIT  IN  TRANSR  PT.  A  D1  N  A  H  MOSQUE. 


PANDUAH.  PLATE  41. 


PULPIT  AND  PRAYER  NICHE  IN  TRANSEPT.  ADINAH  MOSQUE. 
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The  Bddshdh  ka  takht. 

The  only  part  of  the  mosque  still  covered  by  domes  is  that  portion  of 
the  north-west  cloister  containing  the  Badshah  ka  takht  or  King’s  Throne. 
This  consists  of  a  stone  platform  eight  feet  from  the  ground,  supported  by 
three  rows  of  massive  hornblende  pillars,  twenty-one  in  number.  The  stones 
forming  the  platform  are  in  the  shape  of  long  beams,  with  their  ends  resting 
on  the  pillars,  but  the  accumulated  rubbish  on  the  ground  below  is  all  that 
remains  of  the  masonry  that  must  have  once  filled  in  and  covered  these 
beams.  On  the  platform  are  built  light  pillars  and  arches,  which  are  sur¬ 
mounted  by  eighteen  domes,  similar  to  those  over  the  rest  of  this  cloister.  On 
the  western  wall  are  four  prayer  niches  of  black  polished  stone,  round  which 
are  inscribed  passages  from  the  Qoran,  delicately  carved  in  Arabic  character. 
A  doorway  through  this  wall  leads  to  the  upper  storey  of  a  square  building, 
in  which  were  deposited  the  remains  of  Sikandar  Shah,  the  founder  of  the 
mosque,  whose  tomb,  however,  has  been  destroyed,  the  roof  having  fallen  in 
and  the  whole  interior  of  the  structure  being  filled  with  ddbris.  There  are 


‘  “  God  Almighty  hath  said,  He  only  shall  build  temples  to  God  who  believeth  in  God  and  the 
last  day,  and  who  is  constant  in  prayer,  and  distributes  alms,  and  feareth  nothing  but  God ;  these, 
perhaps,  may  become  of  the  number  of  those  who  are  in  the  right  path.  Do  ye  reckon  the  giving 
drink  to  pilgrims,  or  building  a  house  to  God,  to  be  like  the  actions  of  those  who  believe  in  God 

and  in  the  judgment  day,  or  of  those  who  fight  in  the  path  of  God — they  shall  not  be  deemed 

equal  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  He  will  not  guide  the  race  of  tyrants.” 

‘  It  would  be  difficult,  at  the  present  day,  to  exceed  the  beauty  and  delicacy  of  this  inscription. 

‘  The  whole  of  the  front  and  side  walls  are  faced  with  black  marble  (rendered  blue  by  age), 
divided  into  compartments,  and  ornamented  with  large  roses  carved  in  the  marble. 

‘On  the  right  hand  of  the  Kiblah  is  the  “Mimbar”  or  pulpit,  from  which  the  Imam  preached  to 
the  people.  This,  too,  is  built  of  black  marble,  showing  curiously  carved  work,  and  the  steps  leading 
up  to  the  pulpit  are  of  the  same  materials,  as  is  also  the  pavilion  in  which  the  Imam  stood.  The 
marble  is  adorned  with  flower  work  both  within  and  on  the  outside.  Underneath  the  Mimbar  is  a 
small  square  chamber  of  black  marble,  tastefully  ornamented  with  flowered  work.  Among  other 
decorations,  its  western  compartment  contains  a  most  extraordinary  piece  of  sculpture  resembling  a 
funereal  urn  of  an  antique  fashion,  the  only  thing  of  its  kind  I  ever  beheld  in  any  part  of  Asia. 

Another  urn,  nearly  resembling  this,  is  to  be  seen  on  the  front  of  the  Kiblah.’ 

Major  Francklin  here  refers  to  a  drawing  of  the  mosque  which  had  been  made  by  the  late  Mr. 
Creighton,  and  which  he  had  procured  at  the  Goamalti  Factory.  He  also  gives  a  copy  of  the 
Sikandar  inscription  of  A.H.  770  over  the  gateway,  which  is  reproduced  in  facsimile  in  Plate  45. 


PAN  p  UAH.  PJ^iTE  42. 


LOWER  PILLARS  OF  BADSHAH  KA  TAKHT.  ADINAH  MOSQUE. 
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AOfNAH  MOSQUE. 
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FANDUAH, 


PRAYER  NICHE  ON  B  A  D  S  H  A  H  K  A  T  A  K  H  T. 


ADI  N  AH  MOSQUE. 


SATAISGHAR. 
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traces  of  a  stone  staircase,  which  gave  access  to  the  tomb  from  outside  the 
building,  and  probably  served  as  a  private  entrance  to  the  Badshah  ka  takht. 

About  a  mile  east  of  the  Adi'nah  mosque,  in  the  heart  of  the  forest, 
are  the  ruins  of  Sataisghar,  said  to  have  been  Sikandar  Shah’s  palace.  The 
buildings  occupied  the  corner  of  a  tank  measuring  about  120  yards  by  80,  and 
from  what  remains  of  them  it  is  probable  that  they  were  used  as  baths,  for 
they  present  a  series  of  arcades  open  to  the  water,  in  a  raised  embankment, 
the  outer  face  of  which  is  of  masonry.  There  are  evident  traces  of  the 
palace,  if  such  it  was,  having  been  strongly  fortified.  The  tank  has  its 
greatest  length  north  and  south,  and  tradition  declares  it  to  have  been  the 
work  of  Arjiin  of  the  race  of  Pandu. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  INSCRIPTIONS  OF  GAUR  AND  ITS  NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

HE  inscriptions,  of  which  transcripts  have  been  given  above,  were 
taken  from  buildings,  the  ruins  of  which  still  exist,  as  shown  in 
the  illustrations.  But  by  far  the  larger  number  of  public  buildings 
in  Gaur  and  Panduah  were  long  ago  dismantled,  the  bricks  and  masonry 
being  carried  off  for  other  purposes.  Such  of  the  inscriptions  belonging  to 
these  as,  from  motives  probably  of  superstitious  fear,  were  left  upon  the 
ground,  have  been  stored  about  the  tombs  of  the  Gaur  -and  Panduah  saints, 
or  been  attached  to  other  tombs  and  even  to  private  buildings.  Though  no 
longer  in  situ,  they  are  still  of  value  where  they  record  a  date  and  the  name 
of  the  reigning  king. 

Two  collections  of  these  important  inscriptions,  one  made  by  Major- 
General  A.  Cunningham,  C.S.I.,  in  1872,  and  another  by  Mr.  E.  Vesey 
Westmacott,  C.S.,  in  1874,  were  lately  forwarded  to  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Bengal,  with  a  view  to  their  being  deciphered  by  the  Philological  Secretary 
and  published  with  translations  in  the^  Society’s  Journal.*  The  mural  evidence 
thus  obtained  from  the  ruins  of  Gaur  and  Panduah  has  accordingly  been 
published  by  Mr.  Blochmann,  and  this,  in  conjunction  with  the  testimony  of 
coins  described  by  Mr.  E.  Thomas,  F.R.S.,  and  of  other  inscriptions  collected 
by  Dr.  James  Wise  in  Eastern  Bengal,  has  placed  the  chronology  of  the 
Muhammadan  history  of  Bengal  on  a  satisfactory  basis. 

Both  collections  consisted  of  facsimiles  obtained  by  careful  rubbings. 


*  The  Bengal  Arabic  inscriptions  abound  in  grammatical  mistakes,  consisting  mostly  ‘  of  wrong 
articles,  mistakes  in  gender,  in  oblique  cases,  and  in  wrong  constructions  of  the  Arabic  numerals.’ 
See  Mr.  Blochmann’s  note,  J.B.A.S.  vol.  xlii.  Ft.  i,  p.  257. — A.  G. 
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which,  after  being  filled  in  with  black  ink,  in  several  cases  by  professional 
caligraphers,  have  been  here  reproduced  from  the  plates  to  which  Major 
Waterhouse  had  successfully  transferred  them,  by  the  process  of  photozinco¬ 
graphy.  The  series  consists  of  twenty-five  inscriptions,  ranging  in  date  from 
A.D.  1369  (a.h.  770)  to  A.D.  1535  (a.h.  941),  and  independently  of  its  historical 
importance  is  interesting  as  illustrative  of  the  progress  of  Arabic  caligraphy 
in  early  centuries  of  the  Hijra.  Many  inscriptions,  for  example  Nos.  i,  2, 
6,  9,  and  19  to  21,  are  in  fact  so  beautifully  carved  that  their  preservation 
as  works  of  art  is  desirable.  Inscriptions  of  later  date  than  the  sixteenth 
century,  being  of  less  importance,  have  been  excluded  from  the  series. 

The  plates  are  arranged  chronologically.  Four  only  of  the  facsimiles. 
Nos.  I,  4,  8a,  and  9,  have  been  already  published  by  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Bengal.  The  following  brief  notes  on  each  inscription  will  be  found  to  give 
all  the  necessary  references  to  the  Society’s  Journal. 


Inscription  i.  This  facsimile  is  from  a  rubbing  taken  by  General  Cun¬ 
ningham  of  the  inscription  given  above  on  p.  62.  It  was  published  by  Mr. 
Blochmann,  J.B.A.S.  vol.  xlii.  Pt.  i,  p.  257,  plate  v.  No.  3.  It  is  on  the 
outside  of  the  western  wall  of  the  Adinah  Mosque  at  Panduah. 

Inscription  2  is  also  from  one  of  General  Cunningham’s  rubbings.  It 
consists  of  verses  from  the  Qoran  (Siirah  ix.  18,  19),  and  is  cut  in  the  stone 
over  the  prayer  niche,  in  the  transept  of  the  Admah  mosque,  where  it  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  legible  in  Mr.  Ravenshaw’s  photograph,  plate  41.  The  original  is 
described  by  Mr.  Blochmann  as  being  13^^  feet  long  and  1%  feet  broad. 
The  top  line  is  in  ‘  Kufic,  and  the  lower  in  (what  people  call  now-a-days  in 
India)  Tughra  characters.’ — J.B.A.S.  vol.  xlii.  Pt.  i,  p.  256. 

The  penmanship  shown  in  both  these  inscriptions  is  pronounced  by  Mr. 
Blochmann  to  be  ‘  unrivalled.’ 


.  INSCRIPTION  FROM  THE  ADINAH  MOSQUE  (iNSIDE)  AT  PANDUAH. 
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Inscription  3.  This  is  from  a  rubbing  taken  by  Mr.  Westmacott  from 
a  tomb  near  the  Fort  at  Maldah.  ‘  The  stone  is  not  in  sM,  it  must  have 
been  taken  from  a  mosque  built  by  one  Hilal  in  a.h.  859.’ 

‘  He  upon  whom  be  peace  said,  “  He  who  builds  a  mosque  will  have  a 
castle  built  for  him  by  God  in  paradise.”  In  the  reign  of  the  great  and 
exalted  king  Na^iruddunya  waddi'n  Abul  Muzaffar  Mahmiid  Shah,  the 
king,  this  mosque  was  built  by  the  slave  of  the  throne  (of  God),  Hilal. 
Written  on  the  19th  Sha’ban — may  the  blessing  of  this  month  be  general ! — 
of  the  year  859  (4th  August,  1455).’ 

This  is  the  earliest  inscription  which  has  yet  been  found  of  Mahmud 
Shah  I. — J.B.A.S.  1874,  Pt.  i,  p.  294.* 

Inscription  4  is  from  a  rubbing  taken  by  General  Cunningham,  of  the 
inscription  over  the  gateway  close  to  Nur  Qutb  ’Alam’s  -tomb,  which  is  given 
above  at  p.  52.  The  name  of  Chhota  Dargah  seems  to  be  locally  given  to 
this  tomb. — J.B.A.S.  1873,  Pt.  i,  p.  271. 

*  Coins  of  this  king,  however,  are  known  of  earlier  dates,  beginning  with  A.H.  846.  Several 
have  lately  been  discovered  in  Bagura  District.  J.B.A.S.  1875,  Pt.  i,  p.  288. — A.  G. 


PLATE  46 


NO.  4.  INSCRIPTION  FROM  THE  CHHOTA  DARGAH  AT  PANDUAH. 

(MAHMUD  SHAH  I,  A.H.  863;  A.D.  1459.) 
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Inscription  5.  This,  too,  is  from  a  rubbing  taken  by  General  Cunningham 
of  the  inscription  given  above  at  p.  5*^)  being  on  the  tomb  of  Nilr  Qutb 
'A'lam,  at  Panduah— J.B.A.S.  1873,  Pt.  i,  p.  276. 

Inscription  6  is  also  from  a  rubbing  taken  by  General  Cunningham  of 
the  inscription  on  the  entrance  to  the  Court  of  Qadam  Rasul  Mosque  at  Gaur. 
It  is  given  above  at  p.  22. — J.B.A.S.  1873,  Pt.  i,  p.  277. 

Inscription  7.  This  beautiful  inscription  is  from  one  of  Mr.  Westmacotts 
rubbings.  It  is  upon  one  of  the  many  slabs  which  owe  their  preservation  to 
the  successive  incumbents  of  the  Goamalti  indigo  factory.  Mr.  Westmacott 
thinks  that  the  slab  belonged  to  a  ruined  mosque  some  200  yards  S.E.  of 
this  factory.  ‘A  row  of  four  granite  pillars,  ten  feet  apart,  and  a  correspond¬ 
ing  pilaster ;  the  northern  wall  built  of  brick  with  a  course  of  granite,  some 
of  which  is  cut  into  a  moulding,  and  a  pinnacle  at  the  south-western  angle, 
still  remain  to  show  that  it  was  a  fine  building,  with  probably  ten  domes  in 
two  rows,  the  length  of  the  building  from  N.  to  S.  being  divided  by  the  row 
of  pillars.’  The  following  copy  of  the  inscription  was  published  in  J.B.A.S. 
1874,  Pt.  I,  p.  299: 


♦♦  ♦♦  ♦♦ 

^  ....  \j. 


j  (j . 


*  ’ioU^3L^  j 


s 

‘  The  Prophet  (blessings  on  him)  says,  “  He  who  builds,”  etc.,  etc.  This 
.  .  .  mosque  was  built  by  the  great  Ulugh,  the  exalted  lord,  ....  Mukhli^ 

Khan, . in  the  reign  of  the  great,  exalted,  liberal,  and  just  king  Saif- 

uddunya  waddi'n  Abul  Muzaffar  Firilz  Shah,  the  king, — may  God  per¬ 
petuate  his  kingdom  and  his  rule  and  elevate  his  condition  and  dignity ! — on 
the  15th  Safar,  894  (i8th  January,  1489).’ 


PLATE  47. 


NO.  5.  INSCRIPTION  FROM  A  MOSQUE  AT  PANDUAH. 

(YUSUF  SHAH,  A.H.  884;  A.D.  1479.) 
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NO.  7,  INSCRIPTION  FROM  A  MOSQUE  AT  GAUR. 

(FIRUZ  SHAH  II,  A.H.  894;  A.D.  1489.) 
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Inscription  8  is  from  another  rubbing  taken  by  Mr.  Westmacott,  from  the 
Katrah  of  Old  Maldah,  the  gate  of  which  forms  the  subject  of  Plate  24.  A 
transcript  of  the  inscription,  which  is  imperfect,  the  Hijra  century  of  the  date 
only  being  preserved,  was  published  in  J.B.A.S.  1874,  Pt.  i,  pp.  299,  300: 

aJ  aAII  ^  l3^ 

J^\  j  I— £L^ 

I  ....  ^Sb  J . tNs— *y\  j  j  A.SCi/<i  <jdj\ 

*  2oyjUoJ . > 

‘  The  Prophet,  upon  whom  be  peace,  has  said,  “  He  who  builds,”  etc. 
This  mosque  was  built  (in  the  time  of?)  of  the  just  king  Saifuddunya 
waddi'n  Abul  Muzaffar  Ffniz  Shah,  the  king— may  God  perpetuate  his 
kingdom  and  his  rule!  And  the  builder  of  this  mosque  is  Majlis . 

namely  Said  ....  dated  anno  8  .  .  ’ 

Inscription  8a  is  from  a  rubbing  taken  by  General  Cunningham  of  an 
inscription  which  he  found  at  Gaur.  The  exact  locality  within  the  ruins  in 
which  it  was  found  is  not  stated  in  J.B.A.S.  1873,  Pt.  i,  p.  289,  in  which 
Mr.  Blochmann  published  the  facsimile,  as  well  as  the  following  transcript  of 
the  inscription : 

^  ^  LS^ 

^  ' 

Ajiyy  j  ASCle  (^l.yAA\  b\j:i  J 

*  [?  ^1^00^0 

‘  The  Prophet  (may  God  bless  him  1)  says,  “  He  who  builds,”  etc.,  (as 
before).  This  mosque  was  built  in  the  reign  of  the  king  of  the  time,  (who  is 
endowed)  with  justice  and  liberality,  the  help  of  Islam  and  the  Muslims, 
Nagiruddunya  waddin  Abul  Mujahid  Mahmud  Shah,  the  king  —  may 


PLATE  49. 


NO,  9.  INSCRIPTION  FROM  THE  CHHOTA  DARGAH  AT  PANDUAH  (MUZAFFAR  shah. 


MUZAFFAR  SHAH  INSCRIPTION. 
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God  perpetuate  his  kingdom  and  rule ! — by  the  great  and  exalted  Khan  Ulugh 
Majlis  Khan  ....  (illegible).  Dated  23rd  Rabi’  .  .  . 

Here,  again,  the  inscription  is  imperfect,  containing  only  the  date  of  the 
month — that  of  the  year,  a.h.  896,  having  been  filled  in  conjecturally. 

Inscription  9,  also  from  one  of  General  Cunningham’s  rubbings,  is  from 
Nur  Qutb  ’Alam’s  Dargah.  It  was  published  in  facsimile  by  Mr.  Blochmann 
in  J.B.A.S.  1873,  Pt.  I,  p.  290,  plate  vi.  No.  2,  with  the  following  transcript: 

^  ^ 

^  A\  Cl  ^  ^  j « ) 

•  * 

ilijl  ei  cu-J^  \bJb  jj}  j 

)  **  ♦♦ 

J  (J  J  J 

^/C J  ^ 

)  \po0^  ^  ^ 

‘  God  Almighty  says,  “  Verily,  the  first  house  that  was  founded  for  men 
is  the  one  in  Bakkah  (Makkah),  blessed,  and  a  guidance  to  all  beings.  In 
it  are  clear  signs  :  the  place  of  Abraham,  and  who  entered  into  it,  was  safe, 
and  God  enjoined  men  to  visit  it,  if  they  are  able  to  go  there;  but  whoso¬ 
ever  disbelieves,  verily  God  is  independent  of  all  beings.”  (Qor.  iii.  90  to  92). 
In  this  Sufi  building  the  tomb  of  the  pole  (qutb)  of  poles  was  built,  who 
was  slain  by  the  love  of  the  All-Giver,  the  Shaikh  of  Shaikhs,  Hazrat 
Nur  ul  Haq  washshara’,  Sayyid  Qutb  ’Alam — may  God  sanctify  his  beloved 
secret,  and  may  God  illuminate  his  grave  !  This  house  was  built  in  the 
reign  of  the  just,  liberal,  learned  king,  the  help  of  Islam  and  the  Muslims, 
Shamsuddunya  waddin  Abul-Na^r  Muzaffar  Shah,  the  king,  may  God 
perpetuate  his  kingdom  and  rule,  and  may  He  elevate  his  condition  and 
dignity !  This  house  was  built  during  the  khilafat  of  the  Shaikh  ul-Islam, 
the  Shaikh  of  Shaikhs,  son  of  the  Shaikh  of  Shaikhs,  Shaikh  Muhammad 
Ghaus — may  God  Almighty  ever  protect  him!  Dated,  17th  Ramazan,  898 
(2nd  July,  1493).’ 


20 
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Inscriptions  lo  and  ii  are  both  from  Mr.  Westmacott’s  rubbings  ob¬ 
tained  at  Maldah,  and  are  dated  within  a  year  of  each  other,  in  the  reign  of 
Husain  Shah.  Both  record  the  foundation  of  mosques,  but  the  first  was 
found  on  private  premises,  at  a  tomb  called  Durgah  i  Aulad  Sultan  Adam 
Balkhi.  The  second  inscription  was  found  on  the  ruined  Fauti  or  Burial 
Mosque,  just  outside  the  Maldah  Katrah.  No.  lo  may,  says  Mr.  Blochmann, 
have  been  carved  by  the  same  hand  as  the  Muzaffar  Shah  inscription  in  No. 
9  above.  Transcripts  of  both  inscriptions,  as  follows,  are  published  in  J.B.A.S. 
1874,  Pt.  I,  pp.  301,  302. 

Inscription  10 : 

** 

**  ♦♦  ♦* 

*  j 

‘  The  Prophet  (God’s  blessings  on  him !)  says,  “  He  who  builds  a  mosque 
for  God,  will  have  a  castle  like  it  built  for  him  by  God  in  Paradise.”  It 
was  built  in  the  reign  of  Sultan  ’Ala  uddunya  waddin  Abul  Muzaffar 
Husain  Shah,  the  king — may  God  perpetuate  his  rule  and  kingdom!  This 
mosque  was  built  by  Majlis  Rabat  (ullah),  on  the  loth  Zi’l  Qa’dah,  899 
(13th  August,  1494).’ 

Inscription  i  i  : 

•  *  •• 

I  A^be  Ab\  ^\bibwb\  ^btj  ^ 

*  <bjUo.*.w5  ^-1x3^  jrt^  tX2sr***^\ 

‘  The  Prophet  (God’s  blessings  on  him  I)  says,  “  He  who  builds  a  mosque 
for  God,  will  have  a  castle  built  for  him  by  God  in  Paradise.”  It  was  built 
in  the  time  of  the  king  who  is  helped  by  the  assistance  of  the  Judge,  and 
exerts  himself  on  the  road  of  the  Merciful,  the  Khah'fah  of  God  by  proof  and 


PLATE  50. 


No. II.  INSCRIPTION  FROM  THK  FAUTT  MA.SJID  AT  mXlDAII 
'  (Hiisian  Shah,  A.  M.  900  ;  A.  D.  1495.) 


HUSAIN  SHAH  INSCRIPTION. 
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evidence,  ’Alauddunya  waddin  Abul  Muzaffar  Husain  Shah,  the  king, 
— may  God  perpetuate  his  kingdom  and  rule !  This  mosque  was  built  by 
Khan  Mu’azzam,  son  of  Ulugh  Sher,  on  the  nth  Shawwal,  900  (5th  July, 

1495)-’ 


y 
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Inscription  12  is  from  a  rubbing  taken  by  Mr.  Westmacott  from  a  little 
mosque  near  the  police  Thannah  at  English  Bazar,  to  which  mosque  it 
clearly  never  belonged,  since  it  records  the  foundation  of  a  Madrasah  or 
College,  probably,  as  above  observed  in  a  note  at  p.  34,  of  the  institution 
still  traceable  at  Gaur.  The  following  transcript  of  the  inscription  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  Mr.  Blochmann  in  J.B.A.S.  1874,  Pt.  i,  p.  303.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
Bengal  inscriptions,  he  points  out,  which  are  free  from  grammatical  mistakes  : 

cJ  obl*-U\  obll5\ 

L^'*>  Wi?  ^ 

*  j  ^  isS\yOj  \k^  j 

‘  The  Prophet  (God’s  blessings  on  him !)  has  said,  “  Search  after  knowledge, 
and  if  it  were  in  China.”  This  excellent  Madrasah  was  ordered  to  be  built 
by  the  great  and  generous  king,  the  Sayyid  of  the  Sayyids,  the  source  of 
auspiciousness,  who  exerts  himself  on  the  road  of  God  the  All-giver,  the 
conqueror  of  Kamrii  and  Kamtah  with  the  help  of  the  Merciful,  ’Ala 
uddunya  waddfn  Abul  Muzaffar  Husain  Shah,  the  king,  the  Husainf— 
may  God  perpetuate  his  kingdom ! — for  the  teaching  of  the  sciences  of  religion 
and  instruction  in  those  orders  which  alone  are  true,  because  he  hopes  to 
obtain  from  God  the  great  reward  and  asks  Him  for  His  everlasting  mercy, 
on  the  1st  Ramazan,  907  (loth  March,  1502).’ 

Inscription  13  is  from  another  of  Mr.  Westmacott’s  rubbings;  it  was 
found  in  the  mosque  of  Mustafa  Khan  at  Gilabari,  about  five  miles  below 
English  Bazar  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mahananda  river.  This  mosque  is 
built  of  materials  taken  from  Gaur,  and  the  inscribed  slab  must  have  belonged 
to  some  gate  in  this  city. 

The  following  transcript  was  published  by  Mr.  Blochmann  in  J.B.A.S. 
1874,  Pt.  I,  p.  304  : 

^ 

*  j 


PT.ATK  51. 


NO.  1 3.  INSCRIPTION  FROM  A  GATE  AT  GAUR. 

(HUSAIN  SHAH,  A.H.  910;  A.t>.  1504-S  ) 


HUSAIN  SHAH  INSCRIPTION. 


8i 


‘  This  door  was  built  in  the  time  of  the  exalted  and  honoured  king, 
’Alauddunya  waddin  Abul  Muzaffar  Husain  Shah,  the  king,  son  of 
Sayyid  Ashraf  Al-Husaini — may  God  perpetuate  his  kingdom  and  his  rule ! — 
in  the  year  910  (a.d.  1504-5).’ 
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Inscription  14  is  from  a  rubbing  taken  by  General  Cunningham  of  an 
inscription  from  Maldah.  The  following  is  a  transcript,  but  in  publishing 
this  in  J.B.A.S.  1873,  Pt.  i,  p.  294,  Mr.  Blochmann  has  given  no  particulars 
of  the  site  in  which  it  was  found  ; 


•  ♦  \  ♦♦ 
_ j-l\  l^:= — 


‘The  Prophet  says,  etc.,  etc.  This  Jami’  mosque  was  built  by  the  great 
and  liberal  king  ’Alauddunya  waddin  Abul  Muzaffar  Husain  Shah, 
the  king,  son  of  Sayyid  Ashraf  ul-Husaini — may  God  perpetuate  his  kingdom 
and  rule!  In  the  year  91 1  (a.d.  1505).’ 

Inscription  15.  This  inscription,  from  a  mosque  in  Panduah,  has  not 
been  deciphered.  General  Cunningham’s  rubbing,  however,  gives  the  date 
clearly,  viz.  a.h.  91  i  (a.d.  1505). 


PLATE  52. 


I 


NO.  15.  INSCKIPTION  FROM  A  MOSQUE  AT  PANDUAH. 

(HUSAIN  SHAH,  A  H.  9.1;  A.D.  1505.) 
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Inscription  i6  is  from  one  of  General  Cunningham’s  rubbings.  A  tran¬ 
script  of  it  was  published  by  Mr,  Blochmann  in  J.B.A.S.  1873,  Pt.  i,  p.  294, 
and  has  been  reproduced  above  at  p.  8,  Shaikh  Akhi,  who  came  from  Delhi, 
was  one  of  the  saints  of  Gaur,  where  he  died  in  a.h.  758  (a.d.  1357).  He 
was  called  ‘  the  mirror  of  Hindustan,’  says  Mr.  Blochmann,  quoting  from  the 
Haft  Iqlim,  and  ‘kings  became  his  pupils.’ — J.B.A.S.  as  above,  p.  260. 


PLA  TE  53. 


NO.  1 6.  INSCRIPTION  FROM  SHAIKH  AKHI  SIRAj’S  TOMB  AT  GAUR. 

(HUSAIN  SHAH,  A.H.  916;  A.D.  ijio.) 


I 


rl  k  . 


0 


1 


/ 


i 
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Inscription  17  is  also  from  a  rubbing  taken  by  General  Cunningham,  and 
bears  the  same  date  as  No.  16.  The  following  transcript  was  published  in 
Mr.  Blochmann’s  valuable  paper  of  1873,  already  so  often  cited,  J.B.A.S.  1873, 
Pt.  I,  p.  294,  but  no  particulars  are  given  of  the  place  in  which  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  was  found.  It  evidently  belonged  to  one  of  the  numerous  tombs  of  Gaur. 

^  <!oI_WLwJ  ^  ^  \ 

*«  •* 

^  yc\  j  ^{jij  j 

‘  The  door  of  this  tomb  was  built  during  the  reign  of  the  exalted  and 
liberal  king,  ’Alauddunya  waddi'n  Abul  Muzaffar  Husain  Shah,  son 
of  Sayyid  Ashraf  ul-Husaini, — may  God  perpetuate  his  kingdom  and  rule, 
and  elevate  his  condition  and  dignity,  and  may  He  render  his  benefits  and 
evidence  honourable!  In  the  year  916  (a.d.  1510).’ 

Inscription  18  is  from  a  rubbing  taken  by  Mr.  Westmacott,  from  one  of 
two  inscriptions  found  in  a  mud  hut  at  Molnatalf,  a  mile  south  of  Old 
Maldah.  It  had  been  used  apparently  to  mark  the  grave  of  a  Pfr  or  saint. 
Mr.  Blochmann  has  published  the  following  transcript  of  it  in  J.B.A.S.  1874, 
Pt.  I,  p.  305; 

>  ••  «• 

♦♦ 

‘The  Prophet,  etc.,  etc.  This  mosque  was  built  by  the  exalted  and 
honoured  king  ’Ala  uddunya  waddfn  Abul  Muzaffar  Husain  Shah,  the 
king,  son  of  Sayyid  Ashraf,  Al-Husainf — may  God  perpetuate  his  kingdom  and 
his  rule! — in  the  year  918  (a.d.  1512).’ 


PLATE  54. 


NO.  17.  INSCRIPTION  FROM  A  GATE  AT  GAUR. 

(HUSAIN  SHAH,  A.H.  916;  A.D.  1510.) 


NO.  I  8.  INSCRIPTION  FROM  HUSAIN  SHAIl’s  MOSQUE  AT  GAUR. 

(HUSAIN  SHAH,  A.H.  918;  A.D.  i5«.) 
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Inscription  19  is  from  a  rubbing  in  General  Cunningham’s  collection, 
and  came  from  Gaur.  Whether  it  was  found  in  situ  is  not  stated  in  Mr. 
Blochmann’s  paper  of  1873,  when  the  following  transcript  of  it  was  published 
in  J.B.A.S.  Pt.  I,  p.  295: 

^  ^  ^ 

^  ■* . c.  ^ ^ !>.«*?  I  \  ^  ^d3\  ^  ^ i«  iiiiw'T~^\  ^  ^  ^ >g‘"*** 

*« 

‘  This  gate  of  the  fort  was  built  during  the  reign  of  the  exalted  and 
liberal  king  ’Alauddunya  waddin  Abul  Muzaffar  Husain  Shah,  the 
king,  son  of  Sayyid  Ashraf  ul-Husaini — may  God  perpetuate  his  kingdom 
and  his  rule  !  In  the  year  918  (a.d.  1512).’ 

Inscription  20  is  from  one  of  Mr.  Westmacott’s  rubbings.  He  found  it 
at  Bholahat,  which  is  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mahananda  near  Gilabari, 
referred  to  above  at  p.  80.  Mr.  Blochmann,  in  publishing  a  transcript  of  it 
in  J.B.A.S.  1874,  Pt.  I,  p.  306,  remarks  that  the  founder  of  the  mosque 
must  have  been  an  eunuch. 


^  ^  VP  VP  0* 

V  •  ^ 

(J  ^  a13\  ^  ^  j  ls^  ls-  ^  c3'^ 

«*  **  I  **  ♦« 

^  (P  ^  ^  i 

*  j  jjf^yLz  j  dJj  sy.  cAj^ 

‘  The  Prophet,  etc.,  etc.  (as  before).  This  mosque  was  built  in  the  reign 
of  the  exalted  and  honoured  king  ’Alauddunya  waddin  Abul  Muzaffar 
Husain  Shah,  the  king,  son  of  Sayyid  Ashraf,  Al-Husaini — may  God  per¬ 
petuate  his  kingdom  and  his  rule  and  elevate  his  condition  and  dignity !  Its 
builder  is  Daulat  Nazir, — may  his  honour  continue! — in  the  year  923  (a.d. 

'517)-’ 


PLATE  55. 


\ 


NO,  20.  INSCRIPTION  FROM  DAULAT  NAZIR’S  MOSQUE  NEAR  MALDAH 

(HUSAIN  SHAH,  AH.  913;  A.U.  1517.  ) 
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Inscription  21  is  the  other  of  the  two  inscriptions  mentioned  above  as 
having  been  found  by  Mr.  Westmacott  at  Molnatalf,  over  the  grave  of  a 
Pi'r  called  Sultan  Shihabuddin.  It  records  the  foundation  of  the  door  of  a 
mosque  by  one  Path  Khan:  J.B.A.S.  1874,  Pt.  i,  p.  307. 

jjo\j  ^  qj  VcsJb 

wl  *  V) 

A  <  ««)  ^  ^  C»  1^^^  ^  ^  V.t>5  ^  ^  cls^^  J 

♦  •  I  •• 

*  j 

‘  The  door  of  this  mosque  was  built  in  the  reign  of  the  exalted  and 
honoured  king,  son  of  a  king,  Na^ir  uddunya  waddfn  Abul  Muzaffar 
Nu^rat  Shah,  the  king,  son  of  Husain  Shah,  the  king, — may  God  per¬ 
petuate  his  kingdom  and  his  rule,  and  may  He  elevate  his  condition  and 
dignity!  Its  builder  is  Khan  Mu’azzam  Path  Khan — may  his  exalted 
position  last  I — in  the  year  930  (a.d.  1524).’ 

Inscription  22  is  from  a  rubbing  taken  by  Mr.  Westmacott,  from  the 
tomb  of  a  saint  called  Nankapatf  Sahib,  about  a  mile  south  of  Maldah.  It 
records  the  building  of  a  mosque  entrance  by  one  Khalf  Khan,  apparently 
a  Turk.  The  following  transcript  was  published  by  Mr.  Blochmann  in 
J.B.A.S.  1874,  Pt.  i,  p.  307. 

L^\J\ 

«« 

^  ASCk/ic  ^ 

‘  The  door  of  this  Jami’  mosque  was  built  in  the  time  of  the  just  king, 
the  Sultan,  son  of  a  Sultan,  Nagir  uddunya  waddfn  Abul  Muzaffar  Nu^rat 
Shah,  the  king,  son  of  Husain  Shah,  the  king — may  God  perpetuate  his 
kingdom  and  his  rule!  Its  builder  is  Khan  Mu’azzam  Khalf  Khan,  son 
of  Majlis  Qara.  In  the  year  935  (a.d.  1528-29).’ 


PLATE  56. 


NO.  2  2.  INSCRIPTION  FROM  A  TOMB  NEAR  MALDAH. 

(NUCRAT  SHAH,  A.H.  935;  A.D.  iszB-ij.) 


*• 

It  .  .  ■’*! 

fe  .* 

y  ^  A 
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Inscription  23  is  from  a  rubbing  taken  by  General  Cunningham,  from 
the  Qadam  Rasiil  Mosque  at  Gaur.  A  transcript  of  it  has  been  given  above 
in  the  description  of  this  mosque  at  p.  20. 


PLATE  57. 


NO.  23.  INSCRIPTION  FROM  THE  QADAM  RASUL  AT  GAUR. 

(NUCRAT  SHAH,  A.H.  937:  AD.  1530-31.) 
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Inscription  24  is  from  one  of  Mr.  Westmacott’s  rubbings.  He  found  it 
lying  on  the  grave  of  a  widow  in  Chalsapara,  Old  Maldah.  It  records  the 
building  of  a  well  by  a  lady  whose  name  is  rather  doubtfully  read  Bonamalti, 
but  the  date  of  the  inscription  is  of  importance,  it  being  the  latest  yet  dis¬ 
covered  bearing  Nugrat  Shah’s  name,  though  his  reign  seems  to  have  extended 
till  the  middle  of  939.  Mr.  Blochmann  published  the  following  transcript  of 
this  inscription  in  J.B.A.S.  1874,  Pt.  i,  p,  308  : 

»* 


‘  God  Almighty  has  said,  “  He  who  comes  with  a  good  deed,  to  him  (will 
be)  ten  similar  ones.”  This  well  was  built  in  the  reign  of  the  king,  the  king 
who  is  the  son  of  a  king,  Na^ir  uddunya  waddin  Abul  Muzaffar  Nu^rat 
Shah,  the  king,  son  of  Husain  Shah,  the  king, — may  God  perpetuate  his 
kingdom  and  his  rule !  Its  builder  is  Bona  malti.  In  the  year  938  (a.d. 

1531-32)-’ 

Inscription  25  is  from  a  rubbing  taken  by  General  Cunningham  from 
the  Jan  Jan  Miyan  Mosque  at  Sadullapiir.  A  transcript  of  it  is  given  above 
at  p.  10. 


PLATE  58. 


NO.  25.  INSCRIPTION  FROM  JANJANMIYAN  MOSQUE  IN  SADUULAPUR;  GAUR. 

(MAHMUD  SHAH  III,  A.H.  941;  A.D.  1534-35-) 
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CHAPTER  V. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  GAUR  FROM  THE  MUHAMMADAN  CONQUEST  TO  THE  END 

OF  ITS  INDEPENDENCE. 

HE  known  and  authentic  history  of  Gaur  commences  at  the  time 
when  the  city  fell  into  Muhammadan  hands,  under  Muhammad 
Bakhtyar  Khilji,  a.d.  1198  (a.h.  595).  The  temples  with  their  images 
and  every  remnant  of  Hinduism  were  then  demolished,  their  stone  facings 
reversed,  and  every  carving  bearing  the  image  of  the  human  form  desecrated. 
On  the  reverse  face  of  marbles,  now  fallen  in  ruins,  is  frequently  apparent 

the  defaced  image  of  some  Hindu  god,  and  many  of  the  mosques  yet  standing 

bear  evidence  in  form  and  architecture  to  their  Hindu  origin. 

On  the  death  of  Muhammad  Bakhtyar  Khilji,  which  occurred  shortly  after 
his  expedition  to  Tibet,  in  a.h.  602,  Muhammad  Sheran  was  elected  governor 
of  the  city.  He  assumed  the  title  of  ’Izzuddm,  but  after  a  short  period  of 
rule  he  was  killed  in  a  quarrel  with  some  of  the  Khilji  chiefs. 

’Ah'  Mardan  Khilji'  was  now  appointed  by  the  Imperial  Court  Viceroy 
of  Bengal,  a.d.  1208  (a.h.  605).  On  the  death  of  his  Imperial  master,  he 

assumed  the  title  of  Sultan  ’Alauddi'n,  but  on  account  of  his  cruelty  he  was 

assassinated,  after  having  ruled  about  three  years. 

Husamuddi'n  Iwaz  succeeded  to  power  under  the  title  of  Ghiyasuddi'n. 
He  constructed  many  of  the  buildings  in  Gaur,  among  them  a  Madrasah 
and  a  Caravanserai.  It  was  by  him  also  that  the  great  causeways  were  com¬ 
menced,  which  have  been  described  in  Chapter  I.  and  which  were  undoubtedly 
intended  as  well  for  military  roads  as  for  a  means  of  general  communication 
with  the  surrounding  country. 

In  A.D.  1227  (a.h.  624),  the  Dihli'  Emperor,  Altamsh,  who  had  before 
sent  an  expedition  to  enforce  his  suzerainty  over  Behar  and  Bengal,  ordered 
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his  son  Nagiruddin  to  take  possession  of  Gaur.  Ghiyasuddi'n  had  apparently 
provoked  this  invasion  by  his  encroachments  on  the  neighbouring  province  of 
Behar.  He  fell  in  battle  under  the  walls  of  his  capital,  which  was  plundered 
and  sacked. 

Nagiruddm  was  then  appointed  governor.  On  his  death  in  a.d.  1229 
(a.h.  626),  there  occurred  a  Khilji  revolt,  and  Ikhtiyaruddm  Balka  usurped 
power  under  the  name  of  ’Alauddi'n  Daulat  Shah.  This  again  brought  the 
Emperor  from  Dihli,  with  a  large  army,  by  means  of  which  he  crushed  the 
rebellion,  and  in  a.h.  627  he  installed  ’Alauddi'n  Jam'  as  governor  in  Gaur. 
The  latter  ruled  for  four  years  and  was  succeeded  by  Saifuddm  Aibak,  who 
died  at  Gaur  in  1234  a.d.  (a.h.  631).  His  death  is  said  to  have  been 
occasioned  by  poison. 

Saifuddm  was  succeeded  by  Tughan  Khan,  a  Tartar  slave,  whose  appoint¬ 
ment  to  Bengal  was  made  by  Altamsh,  and  confirmed  by  his  daughter  and 
successor  Riziah.  In  a.d.  1244  (a.h.  642),  the  Orissians  invaded  Bengal  and 
laid  siege  to  Gaur.  Though  successfully  repelled  and  forced  to  retire,  they 
carried  off  much  plunder  from  the  neighbourhood.  During  the  siege  Tughan 
Khan  had  sent  to  Dihlf  for  assistance,  and  under  Imperial  orders  Timur 
Khan,  another  Tartar  slave,  whom  Altamsh  had  made  Governor  of  Oude,  came 
to  his  aid.  Disappointed  at  finding  that  the  Orissians  had  retired,  Timur 
turned  his  arms  against  Tughan  Khan.  Minhaj,  the  historian  of  the  Tabqat 
Nasiri,  who  was  then  on  a  visit  to  Tughan,  made  a  vain  attempt  to  mediate 
between  the  chiefs.  A  battle,  in  which  Tughan  was  defeated,  took  place  under 
the  walls  of  the  city.  He  fled  to  Dihlf,  and  Timur  assumed  the  government 
in  Gaur,  a.d.  1244  (a.h.  642).  Timur  died  in  a.d.  1246  (a.h.  644),  and  by  a 
strange  coincidence  his  rival  Tughan,  who  had  replaced  him  as  Governor  of 
Oude,  died  the  same  night. 

The  most  remarkable  event  of  the  next  twelve  years  is  the  rebellion  of 
YUzbak  Tughril  Khan,  who  proclaimed  himself  king  at  Gaur  under  the  name 
of  Mughfsuddm.  He  invaded  Asam,  where  his  expedition  incurred  a  similar 
disaster  to  that  which  had  fifty  years  before  overwhelmed  Bakhtyar  Khiljf  in 
Tibet.  He  perished  in  Kamriip  (Western  Asam). 

In  1258-59  (a.h.  656)  Jalaluddm  Mas’iid  was  governor  for  a  few  months, 
and  was  succeeded  by  ’Izzuddfn  Balban.  During  the  latter’s  absence  on  an 
expedition  to  Eastern  Bengal,  where  the  descendants  of  the  deposed  Hindu 
dynasty  still  reigned,  Gaur  was  treacherously  attacked  and  plundered  by 
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Tajuddm  Arsalan  Khan,  the  imperial  governor  of  Karah.  ’Izzuddm  returned, 
and  captured  and  killed  Arsalan  Khan  (a.d.  1259). 

In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Balban  (1265  to  1286  a.d.), 
Gaur  was  successively  ruled  over  by  Muhammad  Arsalan  Tatar  Khan,  who  was 
the  son  of  Tajuddm  Arsalan  Khan,  and  by  Sher  Khan  and  Amm  Khan.  The 
lieutenant  of  the  last-mentioned  governor  was  Tughril,  who  had  been  Balban’s 
slave.  In  1279,  the  news  of  the  Emperor’s  illness  reached  Bengal,  and 
Tughril,  believing  that  the  illness  would  prove  fatal,  rebelled  against  and  im¬ 
prisoned  the  Governor,  Amin  Khan,  proclaiming  himself  King  of  Bengal  under 
the  title  of  Mughi'suddm.  Balban,  on  his  recovery,  personally  took  the  field 
against  him,  and  pursued  him  into  Western  Orissa,  where  Mughi'suddm 
was  slain.  Before  returning  to  Dihlf  in  1282  (a.h.  681),  Balban  appointed 
his  son  Na^iruddi'n  Bughra  Khan  governor  of  Bengal. 

Na9iruddm  Bughra  Khan  (I.)  governed  till  1291,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Ruknuddi'n,  who  was  the  first  independent  King  of  Bengal.  He 
reigned  under  the  title  of  Kai  Kaiis  Shah,  and  is  shown  by  inscriptions  and 
coins  to  have  been  still  reigning  in  1297  (a.h.  697). 

In  1302  (a.h.  702)  Bengal  was  under  the  rule  of  Fi'ruz  Shah  (I.),  brother 
of  Kai  Kalis  Shah.  He  extended  the  frontiers  of  his  kingdom,  and  reigned 
till  1318  (a.h.  718),  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Shihabuddm, 
who  took  the  title  of  Bughra  Shah  (I I.). 

Soon  after  his  accession,  Bughra  Shah  was  attacked  and  defeated  by  his 
brother  Bahadur  Shah,  but  managed  to  escape,  and  found,  together  with  his 
younger  brother  Na^iruddm,  an  asylum  with  the  Dihlf  emperor  Ghiyasuddfn 
Tughluk  Shah.  Na^iruddm,  seems  in  1321  to  have  returned  to  Gaur,  and  to 
have  obtained  influence  there,  but  soon  after  he  again  joined  his  brother  as 
suppliant  in  Dihlf.  It  was  apparently  at  their  joint  instigation  that  Muhammad 
Tughluk  Shah  invaded  Bengal  and  deposed  Bahadur  Shah,  leaving  Na^iruddfn 
governor  of  Gaur. 

On  Na^iruddfn’s  death  in  1326,  Qadar  Khan  was  sent  from  Dihlf  to 
Gaur.  Eastern  Bengal  had  a  separate  governor  named  Bahram  Khan,  who 
resided  at  Sunargaon,  and  on  whose  death  in  1338,  his  armour-bearer,  Fakhr- 
uddfn  made  himself  king,  under  the  title  of  Mubarak  Shah.  Though  he 
defeated  and  killed  Qadar  Khan  of  Gaur,  he  was  successfully  opposed  by  ’Alf 
Mubarak,  who  had  been  in  Qadar  Khan’s  service.  According  to  Ibn  Batiita, 
Fakhruddfn’s  expedition  against  Gaur  was  made  in  boats  during  the  rainy 
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season,  at  the  close  of  which  ’All  Mubarak  advanced  and  attacked  the  invader, 
who  was  killed  in  the  battle.  The  victor  then  established  himself  in  Gaur 
under  the  title  of  ’Alf  Shah,  and  reigned  from  1340  to  1346  a.d.  (a.h.  740 
to  746). 

In  A.D.  1346  ’All  Shah  was  assassinated  by  his  foster-brother,  Haji  Ilyas, 
who  firmly  established  himself  in  Gaur  under  the  title  of  Shamsuddm  Ilyas 
Shah,  and  founded  a  dynasty  which,  except  for  a  short  interval,  ruled  Bengal 
for  a  century  and  a  half,  or  till  a.d.  1491.  In  a.d.  1352  Ilyas  defeated 
Ghazi  Shah,  son  of  Mubarak  Shah,  of  Eastern  Bengal,  and  thus  united  the 
whole  province  under  his  sceptre.  Panduah  seems  to  have  been  his  favourite 
residence,  and  it  was  here,  according  to  Dow,  that  he  was  besieged  by  the 
Emperor  Eiriiz  Shah  III.  Eventually  the  latter  recognized  his  independence, 
and  he  reigned  till  a.d.  1358  (a.h.  759). 

His  son  Sikandar  Shah  succeeded  him,  after  having  exercised  vice-regal 
powers  in  Eastern  Bengal  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father.  He  reigned  from 
A.D.  1358  to  1390  (a.h.  759  to  792).  He  retained  Panduah  as  his  capital,  and 
there  built  the  famous  Adinah  {t.e.  Eriday)  mosque,  already  described.  During 
his  reign  the  Emperor  Eiruz  Shah  invaded  Bengal  a  second  time,  but  was 
again  baffled  by  Sikandar’s  retiring  into  the  fortified  post  of  Ekdalah.*  In 
A.D.  1370  (a.h.  772)  his  rebellious  son  Ghiyasuddm  established  himself  in 
Eastern  Bengal,  and  even  expelled  his  father  on  several  occasions  from  Gaur. 
Taking  the  field  in  person  against  his  son,  Sikandar  fell  in  the  battle  of 
Goalpara,  near  Gaur,  and  Ghiyasuddin  succeeded  him,  under  the  title  of  A’zam 
Shah. 

Ghiyasuddm  A’zam  Shah  reigned  till  a.d.  1397  (a.h.  799).  He  is  said 
to  have  been  a  fellow-student  of  theology  at  Nagar  in  Birbhiim  with  the 
celebrated  saint  Niir  Qutb  ’Alam,  whose  tomb  at  Panduah  is  shown  in  Plate 
28.  He  appears  to  have  been  an  accomplished  man  of  convivial  habits,  who 
corresponded  with  the  poet  Hafiz,  and  even  invited  him  to  Bengal.  There  is 
doubt  how  he  came  by  his  death,  which  however,  is  attributed  to  the  machi¬ 
nations  of  Kans  (Ganesh),  the  ambitious  Rajah  of  Bhitun'ah.  His  tomb  is 
still  pointed  out  in  Sunargaon,  his  favourite  residence,  though  others  say 
that  he  was  buried  in  the  Eklakhi  Mosque  at  Panduah. 

*  See  Proceedings  B.A.S.  for  August,  1874,  p.  182,  for  Mr.  Westmacott’s  identification  of  the 
site  of  this  fort. 
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The  government  was  inherited  by  his  son  Hamzah  Shah,  who  took  the 
title  of  Sultanussalatm,  and  on  whose  death  the  influence  of  the  disaffected 
Rajah  set  up  a  puppet  king  of  the  name  of  Shihabuddm  Bayazid  Shah. 
Finally  in  a.d.  1404  (a.h.  807)  the  Rajah  took  the  reins  of  government  into 
his  own  hands,  and  was  hailed  at  Panduah  as  the  restorer  of  Hindu  rule. 
He  reigned  for  ten  years,  making  Panduah  his  capital,  and  his  popularity 
with  his  Muhammadan  subjects  shows  him  to  have  been  a  sensible  and 
tolerant  ruler. 

Rajah  Kans’s  son,  Jatmall,  however,  renounced  the  Hindu  religion,  and 
acknowledging  the  tenets  of  Islam,  mounted  the  throne  in  a.d.  1414  (a.h.  817) 
under  the  name  of  Jalaluddm  Muhammad  Shah.  He  spent  large  sums  of 
money  in  embellishing  Gaur,  and  built  several  of  its  finest  monuments.  “  The 
town  of  Panduah,”  says  a  Muhammadan  writer,  “  became  during  his  reign 
so  flourishing  that  it  cannot  be  adequately  described.  The  king  also  built 
a  mosque,  a  reservoir,  the  Jalali  tank,  and  a  Sarai  in  Gaur.  A  large 
domed  tomb  still  exists  in  Panduah,  and  the  tombs  of  his  wife  and  son 
are  by  the  side  of  his  in  the  same  vault.”  He  died  in  a.d.  1443  (a.h.  836). 
According  to  tradition,  numerous  conversions  to  Islam  were  effected  during 
his  reign. 

His  son  Ahmad  Shah,  who  succeeded  him,  was  a  cruel  and  tyrannical 
ruler.  The  embassy  to  the  Emperor  Shah  Rukh  at  Herat  occurred  during 
this  reign,  its  object  being  to  obtain  protection  for  Bengal  from  the  aggres¬ 
sions  of  Juanpilr.  Shah  Rukh’s  reply  to  Ahmad,  which  seems  to  have  been 
effective,  will  be  found  in  Firishta’s  history,  and  an  account  of  the  embassy 
is  given  in  the  ‘  Mutlah  us  S’aadin.’  Ahmad  Shah  was  murdered  by  two  of 
his  slaves  in  a.d.  1442  (a.h.  845). 

The  throne  was  then  seized  by  Na^iruddm  Mahmud  Shah  (I.),  a  descendant 
of  Ilyas  Shah.  He  repaired  the  fortifications  of  Gaur,  embellished  them  with 
three  gates,  and  built  several  of  the  now  remaining  memorials.  Dying  in 
A.D.  1460  (a.h.  864),  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Barbak  Shah,  who  followed 
in  his  fathers  footsteps  and  reigned  peaceably.  It  was  he  who  first  introduced 
Habshi  or  Abyssinian  slaves,  of  whom  there  are  said  to  have  been  at  one 
time  8000  in  his  army.  His*  death  took  place  in  a.d.  1474  (a.h.  879). 

Yiisuf  Shah,  the  son  of  Barbak  Shah,  followed  his  father  in  the  sovereignty, 
and  died,  after  a  prosperous  reign  of  more  than  seven  years,  in  a.d.  1481 
(a.h.  886). 
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His  uncle  and  successor,  Path  Shah,  showed  himself  alive  to  the  danger 
of  having  so  many  Abyssinian  slaves  and  eunuchs  about  the  Court.  His 
measures  for  curtailing  their  influence  led  to  their  conspiring  with  the  Paik 
corps  of  guards,  who  mutinied  and  murdered  the  King  in  his  seraglio  in  a.d. 
1487  (a.h.  892). 

Barik,  the  chief  eunuch,  was  then  raised  to  the  throne,  under  the  title  of 
Sultan  Shahzadah,  but  was  soon  after  killed  by  Malik  Indil,  the  Abyssinian 
Commander-in-Chief  under  the  late  king.  This  chief  had  been  absent  on  an 
expedition  when  the  mutiny  occurred,  and  now  ascended  the  throne  under  the 
title  of  Saifuddm  Ffriiz  Shah  (IL).  To  him  Gaur  is  indebted  for  its  fine 
minaret  as  well  as  for  several  other  buildings.  He  reigned  till  a.d.  1491  (a.h. 
896).* 

Na^iruddm  Mahmud  Shah  (H.),  the  son  of  Path  Shah,  succeeded,  but 
was  assassinated  within  a  year  by  another  Abyssinian,  who  mounted  the  throne 
and  assumed  the  title  of  Muzaflar  Shah.  After  reigning  three  years,  his  Wazir, 
Sayyid  Husain,  headed  a  rebellion,  and  Muzaflar  was  killed  in  a  great  battle 
fought  .under  the  walls  of  Gaur,  in  a.d.  1494  (a.h.  899).  Sayyid  Husain,  whose 
name  indicates  descent  from  the  Prophet,  now  mounted  the  throne  under  the 
name  of  Alauddm  Husain  Shah.  One  of  his  first  measures  was  to  deport 
from  Gaur  the  Abyssinians  and  Paiks  who  had  been  the  cause  of  so  many 
disturbances  at  the  capital.  The  latter  were  settled  in  large  numbers  on  the 
south-west  frontier  of  Bengal,  where,  in  the  Medinapiir  district,  their  descend¬ 
ants  have  given  trouble  to  the  authorities  in  our  own  day.  Husain  Shah 
governed  with  justice,  and  built  numerous  mosques  and  madrasahs  in  his 
dominions.  It  was  this  prince  who  gave  a  grant  of  land  at  Panduah  for 
the  support  of  the  tomb  of  the  Saint  Nur  Qutb  Alam,  an  endowment 
which  still  survives.  He  also  built  the  tomb  of  Makhdum  Shah  at 
Sadulapur,  still  a  place  of  great  sanctity,  as  well  as  the  Sona  Masjid, 
the  gem  of  Gaur  of  the  present  day,  a.d.  1525  (a.h.  919).  Sultan  Husain 
Shah  reigned  prosperously  for  twenty-seven  years,  and  died  in  Gaur,  a.d. 
1521  (a.h.  927). 

His  eldest  son  succeeded,  under  the  name  of  Nugrat  Shah.  The  kind 
reception  which  he  gave  to  the  fugitive  Lodi  chiefs  after  the  battle  of  Panipat 


*  The  chronology  of  this  king  has  been  satisfactorily  fixed  by  a  coin  in  the  British  Museum. 
See  Blochmann,  J.B.A.S.  vol.  xlii.  Ft.  i,  p.  287.— A.  G. 
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iri  I525>  exasperated  the  Mogul  Emperor  Babar,  who  twice  sent  expeditions  to 
the  Bengal  frontier.  On  both  occasions  Nu^rat’s  timely  submission  averted  the 
threatened  invasion.  He  reigned  till  a.d.  1532  (a.h.  939),  when  he  was  assas¬ 
sinated  by  some  of  his  eunuchs.  One  building  of  his  erection  still  remains,  in 
which  the  inscription  is  perfect — the  Qadam  Rasul  Mosque,  erected  in  a.d.  1530 
(a.h.  937). 

On  the  death  of  Nu^rat  Shah,  his  son,  Firuz  Shah  (III.),  was  placed 
on  the  throne,  but  he  was  shortly  after  murdered  by  his  uncle,  Mahmud  Shah 
(III.),  who  usurped  the  throne.  The  latter  did  not,  however,  long  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  his  infamy.  Sher  Khan,  the  Afghan  ruler  of  Bihar,  invaded  Bengal 
in  A.D.  i537>  laid  siege  to  Gaur,*  which  capitulated,  and  was  then  com¬ 
pletely  sacked  by  the  Afghans.  Mahmud  died  shortly  after,  and  was  buried 
at  Sadulapur,  where  his  tomb  still  exists. 

From  this  date,  the  fall  of  Gaur  may  be  said  to  have  commenced.  Mahmud 
was  the  last  independent  King  of  Bengal.  During  the  subsequent  dynasty  of 
Sher  Shah,  and  under  the  Mogul  Emperors,  Gaur  was  under  dependent 
governors,  but  its  greatness  had  passed  away,  its  wealth  had  been  plundered, 
and  its  buildings  neglected.  In  a.d.  1575,  Munim  Khan,  Akbar’s  governor, 
then  established  at  Tondah,  charmed  with  the  situation  of  Gaur,  moved  thither 
his  troops  and  all  the  public  offices.  The  season  being  unhealthy  at  the  time, 
this  vast  influx  of  inhabitants  caused  a  pestilence  in  the  city ;  the  mortality 
was  so  great  that  the  people  were  no  longer  able  to  bury  or  burn  their  dead. 
The  corpses  thus  left  were  thrown  into  the  moat,  the  river,  or  the  numerous 
reservoirs,  and  the  stench  arising  from  them  necessarily  aggravated  the  plague. 
The  few  that  survived  left  the  city,  which  was  never  again  populated  to  any 
extent.  Proof  of  the  abrupt  abandonment  of  the  place,  consequent  on  this 
disaster,  is  to  be  found  in  the  many  relics  and  the  large  sums  of  money  that 
have  been  dug  up  from  the  ruins  in  later  years. 

The  prosperity  of  Gaur  reached  its  highest  point  after  the  restoration 
of  the  house  of  Ilyas  Shah,  in  the  person  of  Mahmud  Shah  (I.)  and  his 
successors.  In  a.d.  1487  rapine  and  murder  commenced  under  the  Abys¬ 
sinian  usurpers.  Under  Husain  Shah  and  his  descendants,  from  a.d.  1494 
to  1537*  Gaur  again  flourished  and  approached  its  former  magnificence. 


*  The  Portuguese,  as  we  are  told  by  Faria  y  Souza,  sent  on  this  occasion  nine  ships  to  Mahmud’s 
assistance,  but  they  did  not  reach  Gaur  till  after  the  city’s  surrender. 
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From  its  sack,  by  Sher  Khan’s  officers,  in  1537,  and  from  its  depopulation 
by  the  plague  in  1575,  it  never  subsequently  recovered,  and  from  that  time 
to  the  present  day,  it  has  remained  a  scene  of  desolation  and  ruin,  the 
abode  only  of  tigers  and  beasts  of  prey.  The  later  Mughal  governors  of 
Bengal  seem  to  have  conducted  their  administration  from  Rajmehal,  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Ganges. 
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